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Care of Farm Horse Indicates the Type of Farmer 


EN YEARS AGO not many farmers were interested in 

breeding horses, writes W. H. Gilmore of Fairfield county, 

Ohio. What a change today! In our section farmers not 
only have better work horses, but 10 are raising colts where one 
did Io years ago. Light farm teams are not conducive to good 
farming. 'We want heavy horses for heavy plows. Heavy draft 
horses have never béen so much in demand and prices are higher 
this year than ever. I like horses with firm muscles, well placed 
legs, broad croups, wide breasts, heavy muscled shoulders, but 
not too straight, and horses with fine backs not too long coupled; 
and feet, they must be very good. Farmers too frequently neglect 
to examine the feet in buying-horses, No horse with a poorly 
constructed foot will successfully round out fis career. A com- 
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mon fault is crossbreeding. Few farmers own their own stallions 
Unfortunately, stallions are changed from section to section and 
different breeds constantly introduced. Good type, fine quality 
and the right conformation can result only if farmers stand by the 
breed and thus grade up their horse stock as they do their cow 
stock. Were a good dairyman to breed Holsteins one generation 
and then cross to Jersey the next, and then the next generation to 
an Ayrshire, a conglomeration would result unsatisfactory in 
every respect. This too frequently is just what happens in horse 
breeding. Few farmers have bred mares, but by using selected 
stallions of the same breed year after year and on the offspring 
of the several generations, improvements can be quickly effected 
and high-bred animals obtained. 
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Pole Barn on Cement Base — 


' J, M, FULLER 
My hay barn built in summer is 
‘| called a pole barn because the frame 

‘ is built of unsawed timbers. This 

building is 42x52 feet. The frame for 

the hay barn proper is composed of 
native, unsawed oak timbers 20 feet 
long, set on cement bases. These 

















































poles are quite heavy, being at least 8 
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Pian of Pole Barn 
inches in diameter at the smaller end, 
and 12 inches or more at the larger 
or bottom end. They are set 7 feet 
apart, thus making seven poles on 


one side of the frame. Every other 
pair of opposite poles is tied across by 
a lighter timber. 

The cement bases or foundations 
are 14 inches square at the top. They 
are above the surface about 8 inches, 
and 24 inches below. The holes were 
dug 22 inches square at the bottom 
and drawn in to 14 inches at the top. 
A 4x4 block was put in the center of 
the top of the foundation at the time 
of making. This left a square hole 
in the top. The bottom of the pole 
was sawed and chiseled off to make a 
square projection that would just :fit 
the hole in the cement. I think now 
than it*-would be just as well to put a 

'.piece* of gas pipe,:or a solid rod, in 
the cement while setting. A corre- 
sponding hole could be bored in ghe 
bottom of the pole. This construction 
of the pole and cement makes for a 


- rigid frame. “A 
. The poles are braced at the top 
Kee * with 8x6’s 10 feet long. The brace for 


‘end pole is placed 7 feet from the top, 
and extends to top of the second pole. 
The second brace extends from top of 
second pole down 7 feet on third pole, 
and so on. All braces are bolted with 
’%-inch bolts. : 

The sheds are 16 feet wide and 8 
feet high at the eaves. This gives 
ample pitch to the roof. One shed is 
used for sheep. One end of the other 
shed has stanchions for five cows. 
The remainder of the shed is for cat- 
tle or other stock running loose. On 
both ends of sheep shed, and in mid- 
dle of cattle shed, are sliding 8x10 

: doors. There is a floor over sheep 

Love shed. Hay can be put in this space 
a when. necessary. The hay in the main 
part extends to the floor. The floors 
‘are of dirt, except where stanchions 
are located. 

The cement-bases make possible the 
Use of any kind of a pole, as long as 

_ it is reasonably straight and strong. 
+ The cement protects the pole from the 
-@arth and there is no reason why such 

a.combination wil! not last a lifetime. 
I believe in using large polts and in 
bracing them well. If this is done the 

__ . whole barn will be as strong'as could 
De desired. The work was done in the 

2 spring and during the early part of 

the summer, 


Chronic Cough—W. A. B., New 
York, has a horse that is troubled 
. with a chronic cough, and is con- 
@tantly growing thin. This animal 
Should be well fed and not: exposed 
cold or wet; rub the throat every 

1y with a strong liniment, and give 
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Still Better Tires 


Sizes 30x3% and 30x3 
Small Goodyear Tires Enlarged 20% 


Lower Prices, Too 

Goodyear started this year—on February 1—with 
another big price reduction. It was our third in two 
years, totaling 45 per cent. 

This last reduction saves Goodyear users about 
$5,000,000 this year. Thus, as output multiplies, we 
give you more for your money. For years Good- 
years have been the largest-selling tires in the world. 


Now a New Design 


But we also found in the past year a new design 
which adds endurance to small-size tires. So we 
changed every mold for sizes 30x3 and 30x3%. 
The cost was $63,000. . 

In making this change we added 20 per cent to 
the air capacity. A larger-size tire means extra 
mileage, you know. 3 

And we added 30 per cent to the rubber in the 
side walls, just above the bead. That's to combat as 
never before a common cause of tire ruin—the breaks 
near the rim-top due to constant flexing and chafing. 

These additions will cost us $317,000, just on 


this year’s small-tire output. 
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For a Million Users 


At least a million cars now use these small-size 
tires. We want those users to find in Goodyears 
the greatest value known in Tiredom. 

They have found it for years, as shown by Good- 
years place. No other tire ever won so many users, 
We have given them, even in size 30x3, a sturdy 
four-ply tire. And our anti-skid tread—the Good- 
year All-Weather—has always been double-thick. 

Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity. 
We add 30 per cent to the side-wall strength. So this 
year, despite lower prices, you are getting tires that 
are much better. 


Compare these new Goodyears with other small- 
size tires—even with last year's Goodyears. See for 
yourself the extra mileage they give you. It is bound 
to excel, on the average, any previous records on 
tires of like rated size. 

Every neighborhood has its Goodyear dealer with 
your size in stock, and who renders ful! Goodyear 
For your own sake find him out. 





service. 
(2661) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories 
Also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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forme. Many styles aba sises for all purposes. 
Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
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ing a perfect bearing surface. 



















Forms a film of greund Mica on the azle, thereby furnish- 
If renewed occasionally you 
have an easy pulling load always. Dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Fertilizers, Manures >? The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Gardes 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


management, i judging and 
marketing of Sammy. 9 ; Swine, 
- Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
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When Clans Meet at Syracuse 


New York state fair a battle royal for exhibitors--This year a new record set---More exhibits and exhibitors but fewer 
farmers---New fair commission started right---Helped exhibitors instead of nagging them--Now must plan 
to get farmers at fair---Friendly suggestions as to improvement---Editorial correspondence 





AST week was a gala 

time for New York 

farmers and their 
friends at the 75th annual state 
fair in Syrdcuse. Despite hot 
weather and may showers, the 
attendance was fairly good; 
although for the first four days 
it did not equal the record of 
last year. The paid attendance 
on Monday was 5114, as against 
5240 in 1914. On Tuesday it 
was 11,366, as against 14,488 last 
year, and Wednesday it was 
31,241, or 300 short of the corre- 
sponding day a year ago. The 
total attendance in 1914 was 
137,315. Neither last year nor 
this was the attendance what 
it should have been. Too few 
farmers know about the fair 
and what it offers. The fair 
management has centered too 
much attention in the past on 
reaching city folks. Their 








reforms. For one thing, 
it has sought to put the fair 
on a harmony basis. In the 
past incompetent commission- 
ers have actually insulted ex- 
hibitors and some have stayed 
away in disgust. That policy 
was not in evidence this year. 
The commission seemed to be 
earnestly at work to banish all 
discord, to help exhibitors and 
to make the fair a great suc- 
cess, and it was. 
Unquestionably, all things 
considered, the state fair was 
the best this year it has ever 
been. Exhibitors were satisfied, 
visitors were delighted and 
pleased and everything ran 
without a _ hitch. There is, 
however, still too much of the 
society smack about things. 
The state fair should not be 
a social tea affair. It is pri- 
marily to promote agriculture 








costly bill posting and window 
methods of advertising failed 
to reach the people who are 


imarily interested in an en- This building was crowded throughout the week 
ratty appointed poultry buildings of its kind in the country. 


terprise like a state fair. The 
commission another year should set in mo- 
tion active plans for reaching country folks. 

The Ohio state fair eclipsed the Syracuse 
institution by a great many thousand people 
in attendance. The New York fair managers 
must wake up and correct this wrong method 
of advertising in the future. Several changes 
in arrangement-of exhibits was noticable, and 
each change was a silent plea for more ‘space 
in which to house exhibits. The fruit dis- 
play outgrew the old horticultural building 
and this year that building was devoted to 
farm produce and domestic exhibits, the fruit 
being moved into the manufactures building. 
This, gave more room 


Interior View of Poultry Building 


and the grounds are used but once a week 
during the year. Visitors should have free- 
dom ef the entire grounds. Grass is grown 
for the purpose of enjoyment, to sit on and 
to walk on. It is a shortsighted policy that 
keeps people off of it. 

It may be said with truth that the New 
York state fair has been running down a bit 
in recent years. There has been too much 
politics in its management in the past. There 
was less of that noticed this year than ever. 
That is’ proper. The state fair is no place 
for politics, religion or for riding hobbies. 
The new commission has inaugurated many 


and industry. The fair should 
not be required to resort to 


A very attractive and interesting place at the New York state fair. novelties, midways and ques- 
It is one of the best tionable amusements to get 


money enough to meet its cost. 
These features should be eliminated. The 
exhibits should be better organized also. In- 
stead of having machinery scattered every- 
where, these exhibits should be organized so 
that new things might be tested out. Take 
tractors. An experiment or demonstration 
should be in progress during the week that 
will show the different types and what each 
type does. The liberal arts building, which 
in the past has been devoted very largely to 
the sale of knickknacks and bric-a-brac, 
should be turned over to agriculture. That 
building should be renamed and should be 
devoted not to the sale of cheap merchandise, 
but to the showing of 





for these more agri- 
cultural departments. 
These have increased 
so rapidly and space 
had to he provided 
or the number of en- 
tries limited. Even 
with these changes 
exhibits were more or 
less huddled together, 
to the dissatisfaction 
of not only those in 
charge, but of vis- 
itors as well. 

The grounds looked 
especially attractive. 
The governor’s plaza 
near the main en- 
trance was _beauti- 
fully laid out, and its 
flowers and beds of 
fall shrubbery 
showed up to fine ad- 
vantage. Visitors 
were not allowed to 








agricultural products. 
This will enable all 
exhibits to be of a 
striking educational 
nature. Then let the 
fair managers adopt 
a policy of publicity 
promotion and adver- 
tising that will reach 
farm people. Instead 
of having an attend- 
ance of 125,000 to 
150,000 annually, 
there will be twice 
that number. 

As in the past four 
or five years, the 
fruit department was 
crippled by lack of 
adequate housing 
facilities. The pro- 
tests of fruit exhibi- 
tors successfully se- 
cured more space, to 
the advantage of this 








walk on the grass 
around this plaza. 
The state fair be- 
longs to the people 





way in the foreground. 


Liberal Arts Building at New York State Fair 


This building is typical of buildings on the New York state fair grounds. When 
completed these fair grounds will be the finest in the country. 
Pleasant walks connect all of the buildings. 





Note the large open park- 


department. Fruit in- 

terests have been 

pounding the legis- 
{To Page 6.] 
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The Right Way in Truck Farming 
Fair and square policy of marketing produce wins reputation for truck grower—Has private trade--Manure and 
“tye keep up. soil productivity--Strawberries the principal crop-—Sold according to grade-—-Practices line 





_<-<gpeeding -with muskmelons—-Work personally supervised--By W. H. Tuthill of Long Island 


BRE’S a Long Island trucker who has built 
H up a retail market for his produce among 


hotel keepers and cottagers. Only a small 


part of his truck goes to the larger city markets 
and he is not bothered with the hundred and one 
troubles of selling through commission men. 
Furthermore, he knows at first hand his con- 
sumers’ wants and catérs to them. Is it not 
possible for more to follow his example?—I(Editor. 

The successful management of a Long 
Island truck farm is splendidly illustrated by 
the experience of Howard T. Culver of Suf- 
folk county, N Y, who is one of the recognized 
authorities on gardening in his section. 
Working under conditions that would have 
@isheartened many, he has stayed by his 
acres and created a splendid market by 
furnishing fruit and vegetables that sell ‘at 
sight.” Small fruits and vegetables are Mr 
Culver’s specialties. For a number of years 
potatoes were grown for the wholesale mar- 
kets, but it was found that they did not pay. 
Only enough for family trade are now planted. 
Likewise the growing of hay and grain has 
been discontinued, leaving more acreage for 
truck, which is soid mostly to cottagers and 
hotels. 

Some of the produce is sold on the farm to 
city folks who come in automobiles to look 
over the gardens, but the bulk of it is dis- 
posed of directly from the market wagon, 
which Mr Culver drives himself. He has 
covered the same route for over 15 years with 
a horse, but he believes the time has come 
when he can. afford an automobile delivery 
car, and this is likely to replace the horse and 
market wagon very soon. Vegetables have 
been grown on this farm for more than 30 
years and the soil seems to be particularly 
adapted for this type of farming, being a 
light -loam that is easily tilled. There are 
27 acres in all, a large part of which is level 
land with only a slight hollow near the high- 
way where a moist spot is used for lettuce 
and cabbage. Some of this section of the 
farm has grown vegetables continuously for 
40 years without being put in grass. 

- Mr Culver’s father bought the farm and 
started the business in a small way, later 
imereasing the acreage in vegetables. From 
the first, the plan has been to manure heavily 


, and in the fall have every foot of ground 


covered with rye to hold the ground during 
the winter and provide additional humus to 
plow under. For stable manure alone about 
$800 is spent annually. This is bought in the 
city and arrives during the late fall and 
winter in order that the teams can be kept 
busy when work is slack. The manure is 
spread at the rate of about 20 tons to the 
acre over the rye. Where potatoes are to be 
planted the next year, the manure is omitted, 
as Mr Culver gets better results with fertilizer 
alone, finding that the potatoes grow more 
evenly, and the vines are less liable to be 
attacked by disease. For spraying, Mr 
Culver uses the 4-6-50 bordeaux mixture early 
in the season on melons and potatoes. Later 
4-4-5@ bordeaux is used. 

In order that everything shall return a 
profit, all inferior fruit and vegetables, which 
on many farms are thrown away, are turned 
into pork. This season, 11 shotes are taking 
care of all waste products. After August 1 
they get little grain; before that large quan- 
tities of cracker meal is fed in conjunction 
with mill feeds. Thus, they have a good 
start by the time early sweet corn and melons 
are ready. Extending over a period of sev- 
eral years it has been a poor season, Mr 
Culver states, when the receipts amount to 
less than $2000. Very often they are much 
more, so that when the ledger is balanced 
at the end of the year there is a comfortable 
return left. 


Growing of Principal Crops 


Pe The two principal crops grown are straw- 
berries and muskmelons. They are considered 
the money-makers and as a result special 





attention is paid to any new wrinkle in grow- 
ing and marketing. This season two acres of 
ground were in strawberries and slightly over 
5000 quarts were sold. As the fruit was of 
good size, it was no trouble to get 15 cents 
a quart or two boxes for 25 cents from the 
best trade. A few were sold for canning at 8 
cents a quart in crate lots. For the entire 
crop an average of 11 cents was received. 
This is but another ‘illustration of what Mr 
Culver believes are the prime requisities of 
successful selling; namely, grading and pack- 
ing. A great deal of time is spent before the 
wagon leaves the farm in making sure that 
no soft or inferior fruit has found its way 
into the boxes. The pickers are made to feel 
that in order to maintain this standard, there 
must be painstaking work on their part. 
More pride is now taken by the pickers. 

The strawberry plants are grown in nar- 
row matted rows, 4 feet apart. Mr Culver 
sets several new and untried varieties each 
year. This season he had a variety named 
July, which looked promising early in the 
season. But as it failed to come up to re- 
quirements, the variety will be discarded. 
This will not end the experiments, however, 
for Mr Culver is anxious to breed a late berry 
equal to the New York, which commands one 
of the best prices as a table berry. 

Manure and fertilizer are not spared on the 
strawberry patch, 15 to 20 team loads of 
manure to the acre being plowed under. In 
the late fall after a light freeze the ground 
is again covered thickly, most of it being 
left on the surface until the next spring. The 
thick bunches of manure are forked over to 
make the application more even. When 
asked if he was not afraid of an excess of 
plant food in the soil, Mr Culver said that 
he had yet to find detrimental results from 
forcing in this way, and that while the 
plant growth was rank, the berries were firm 
and under ordinary conditions of weather 
made their best growth. Although phos- 
phates are used to balance the supply of fer- 
tilizer well rotted humus is considered the 
best stimulant to produce No 1 berries. 

After the strawberry crop is cared for at- 
tention is turned to an acre or more of musk- 
melons, which for the remainder of the sum- 
mer are the big sellers. The productiveness 
of this crop regulates to a large extent the 
profits for the year. The greatest care is 
exercised from the time the seed is planted 
until the fruit is sald. For years the owner 
started the plants under glass, placing the 
seed in freshly dug turf of fairly rich com- 
position. The plants made a good growth, 
but it was observed that after being placed 
in the open ground, they did not grow well. 
This may be because the roots were dis- 
turbed or on account of cold weather, which 
would give them a setback. There was little 
gain by the hothouse plants grown in the 
open field. Even with a slight gain of a 
few days, the time and labor involved did not 
pay. No seed is now planted until the weath- 
er becomes warm and settled. A steady 
growth from start to finish is the desired 
object. 


Line Breeding for Bigger Melons 


Finding that planting in the hotbed held 
no sure prospects for producing an earlier 
melon, Mr Culver tried an experiment en- 
tirely new to him. He studied the individual 
plants in the field to find one producing the 
earliest and best melon, from which he saved 
the seeds. He collected the seeds from the 
second and third generations of the original 
melon. The results showed him to be right 
in the value of breeding from the plant itself 
and not the melon alone. This has been 
carried out over a period of years. Melons 
from his farm are on the tables of hotels and 
cottages in this section a week before the 


ordinary crop of his competitors shows signs 
of ripening. 

In carrying out this experiement Mr Culver 
places a numbered stake at each hill ripening 
the first three melons. <A pound of seed can 
be gathered from an acre in this way. Only 
the Emerald Gem is planted, this being con- 
sidered the best melon he has yet tried. 
Grade A melons are sold at retail and 15 
cents apiece is readily obtained throughout 
the season. Each melon is carefully ex- 
amined, only the ripest and best shaped speci- 
mens being offered for sale. Some of the 
smaller ones, however, are sold to hotels at 
a lower price. To grow this crop Mr Culver 
uses stable manure only, applying it at the 
rate of about 20 tons to the acre. After fre- 
quent harrowings to mellow the soil, the 
field is marked off 4 feet each way the same 
as for corn. After the plants are past the 
danger point from insects, they are thinned 
to one vine to a hill. In this way larger and 
stronger plants are secured. 

In addition to melons and strawberries the 
farm produces several hundred quarts of 
raspberries which find ready sale at 15 cents 
a pint. Onions, rhubarb and a great variety 
of succulent vegetables are sold throughout 
the season, which extends from June to 
October. 


GROW AND SELL PURE SEEDS 


Nearly 2000 progressive farmers united in 
a co-operative enterprise known as the Wis- 
consin agricultural experiment association, 
annually grow and distribute the best varie- 
ties of farm seeds and plants. Through ex- 
periment, these farmers have perfected pure- 
bred varieties of corn, grain and alfalfa with 
increased yields per acre of 10 to 30 per cent. 
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This Tag Means Money 


for members who qualify to use it. It can only 
be used by members of the association after a 
rigid inspection of their seed which insures test 
quality and secures a higher return for the grower. 
The association markets the members’ sur- 
plus as a co-operative selling agency, though 
orders are also filléé@ by individual members 
direct. Only men who have attended Wis- 
consin’s agricultural college may become 
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members, but 47 county branches or sub- 
associations have been formed, which admit 
all progressive farmers. These orders give 
particular attention to the special problems 
of the county and act as sub-agents in the 
business of seed selling. Similar co-opera- 
tive farmers’ associations may well be in- 
stituted in every state. 


Hay and Grass cut no figure in the specu- 
lative world, yet the annual production of the 
forage crops is returned by the department 
of agriculture at 100 million tons, worth 
$800.000.000. 





HOMEERG READING 


HOLDEN MALLET BL ACKETT 


The Anglo-French Commission on Finance and Credit, Now in Session at New York 


These most eminent financiers propose that the British and French na- 
tions unite in issuing notes or bonds to the amount of $500,000,000 or $1,- 
000,000,000. They ask the American people to buy these securities. Every 


000, deliveries to begin this month and conclude in January. The farmers’ 
offer is to contract now to sell at prices current on delivery, and to take 
their pay in British-French joint notes, one-third due in six months at 6%, 


urrent Pictures of Human Events 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 











Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Dr. Thomas H. Norton 


is the head of the federal dyestuffs bureau, 
He says that soon the United States will pro- 
duce just as good dyes as Germany. A Ken- 
tucky concern is now said to be producing 
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dollar thus invested shall remain in the United States, to be used in paying one-third in twelve months at 544%, one-third in 18 months at 5%. Such 
for grain, cotton, horses meats and other domestic merchandise for export notes farmers could cash at their banks, which could sell them to investors. 
to the allies. In other words, those nations want to buy vast quantities of Instead of accepting this offer, the commission is trying to place its bonds 
American produce on time. The commission has been officially notified that for 5 and 10 years at5%. Bankers 
American farmers are ready to contract now to sell 500,000,000 bushels of demand that all munitions of war 
grain, 5,000,000 bales of cotton, and other produce to a total of $1,000,000- be paid for by sending over gold. 


five dyes, equal in quality to the imported . 
sky blue, direct black, benzol red, wool black, 
and direct green. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Looking Through the Periscope of a Submarine 

The periscope is a funnel, provided with lenses. When the top of the periscope is above 
the waves, the officer may scan the sea for a mile or more in rll d'rections. Yet the boat 
itself is submerged and the periscope so small as usually to be imperceptible to the enemy. : 
The submarine is full of complicated machinery. If pene'rated by a single shot, it sinks 4 
with death to iis occupants. The American F-4 which sank in Honolulu harbor has beem 
raised, but the cause of its sinking is not yet determined. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Mexican Bandits Captured by U.S. Troops and Railroad Bridge They Blew Up 
This was at Barreda, only 12 miles from Brownsville, Tex. Under the new order of September 8, 
our army officers now have command over the action of civilians along the lower Rio Grande river in 
case shooting is resumed from across the international boundary. Carranza has made a counter pro- 
posal to the Pan-American committee. Anarchy continues between the various factions in Mexico. 
Cond tions seem to grow worse ds‘'y. All factions declare, however, that intervention either by the 
United States alone or by the Pan American union would unite the Mexican people into unanimous 
Opposition against the invaders. 
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This Well-to-Do Farmer and His Wife 


Mr and Mrs J. W. Pankhurst near Dixon, Ill, have at- 
tracted some attention lately by their offer to bequeath their 
fortune to the “right girl’ who will come and be a daugh- 

= ter to them. How many such cases there are among 
elderly couples on farms, who, although well fixed finan- 
cially feel the lonesomeness of advancing years. Hew 
often they would do the right thing by the right sort of 
young woman or young married couple who would come 
and live with them as daughter or as a son and daughier, 


Copyright by Brown Dawson, Stamford, Ot. From Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Peasants Returning to Their Devastated Lands in Galicia 


They weet paid bare with fire and sword during the Russian retreat. These men are either too old or disabled to take part in the war. 

insize ye orced to retreat before the German advance, and now are returning under Austrian military protection. This picture gives an 

the pl nto the horrors of war. It will take these people years to restore their rural homes, and still longer to rear men to take 
Place of those killed or crippled, Nearly 2,000,000 cripples are the war’s toll to date. 













































































é How to Start Successful Farming 


3 I know hard working steady men to 
' whom no other life appeals as much as 
' farming. Still they have not enough cap- 
' tal to start farming even on a small 
“scale. They find it impossible to save 
money by working for others while rais- 
‘-ing a family at the same time, Any 
‘number of people from the cities and 
' towns would also go to farming if_they 
had capital with which to start. Espe- 

_ cially is this true of married couples 
“who would raise their children in the 
country.—{G. V., Tompkins County, N Y. 
The person without experience in 
farming needs something more than 
capital: with which to start, His wis- 
‘est plan will be to work out for some 
‘good farmer for a season or a year. 
Tf such a man has a wife and family 


~~ ee 


there are plenty of farmers. that 
would give him a little tenement 
‘house in which to live, a garden 
‘ patch, milk and fuel, and all the 


“work the wife can do in the farmer's 
household besides. Such experience 
‘g#pill be invaluable when the family 

farming on their own account, 
= The farm-bred couple have the ad- 
* vantage of having had such expe- 
| Flence. By thrift, economy and per- 
Bistence they can get a little money 
|, ahead, enough to enable them to 
, Stock .a farm in a small way, and 
either buy it om very easy terms or 
lease it. But in addition to this, such 
worthy people need the advantages of 
the system of farm finance we have 
so long advocated. It is bound to 
‘come, and the legislature of your 
state can make it possible by enact- 
‘ing our standard bill for co-opera- 
;tive banks for personal credit and 
farm land banks for mortgage credits. 


_. Hot Water from Kitchen Stove 
K. J. T, EKBLAW, UNIV OF ILL 


“In many farmhouses the only at- 
, tempt to meet the demand for an oc- 
‘ casional supply of hot water is found 
im the reservoir attached to the 
kitchen range, This reservoir is us- 
‘ually located at the back of the stove 
with dampers so arranged that the 
- draft currents could be made to flow 
around the reservoir. Even at best 
this is only a slow way of heating a 
comparatively small amount of water 
“to only a moderate temperature. It 
was likely to cause trouble as a re- 
sult of the walls of the reservoir 
burning through, and as to the water 
‘warmed, there is never more than 
enough to wash the dishes and it is 
hardly hot enough to do that. 
About the only other arrangement 
_that can be made to heat water by 
the use of a range is to instail the 
water-front or the water-back, de- 
pending on its location. This consists 
,of a hollow casting with two tapped 
openings for the inlet and outlet pipe 
connections, as shown in Figure 1. 
This casting usually has a partition 
extending part way across horizon- 
tally, so as to give a more effective 
circulation. The opening for the out- 
let or return pipe should be made 
close to the top wall of the water- 
back so that the very hottest water 
can flow out and not be trapped to 
become converted into steam. 
The most common cause of water- 
' backs bursting is the freezing of the 
water in the water-backs or connec- 
_tions; consequently, where ranges are 
exposed in winter weather extra pre- 
cautions must be taken to see that 
-the water pipes do not freeze, and in 
. case the fire in the range should go 
out during the night it is well to 
make sure that the water-back, feed, 
and return pipe are all free from ice 
¢ before a fire is started in the morn- 
ing, Otherwise, a small amount of 
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the ice is melted when the fire is first 
started, and since it heats up rather 
rapidly, an explosion might accure be- 
fore the ice in the other parts of the 
water-back had melted sufficiently to 
permit of. circulation. 
Keep Clean of Scale 

As in dll types of containers in 
which there is a water circulation, 
there is the likelihood of the forma- 
tion of a crust or scale on the in- 
terior wall of the container. This 
crust serves to decrease the efficioncy 
of the water-back and i ay become 
so thick as to cause complete stop- 
page of the inlet and outlet pipes. It 
is stated that %-inch of scale will 
reduce the efficiency of the water- 
back by 50%, resulting in the neces- 
sity of using more fuel to heat the 
water to the required temperature. 

When a water-back becomes so in- 
.crusted the best plan is to draw the 
fire, remove the water from the 
water-back in the tank and take out 
the water-back to give it a thorough 
cleaning. The connections of the tank 
and the water-back in the range 
boiler should be made as shown in 
Figure 2, The tank is tapped at the 
top for the cold water supply pipe. 
This pipe is made to extend down 
into the tank to a point near the 
bottom. The hot-water outlet pipe 
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Fig 2—Tank Connections 
should be connected with the upper 
part of the tank, since the hot water 
will naturally collect in the upper 
part. 

In many localities where the source ~ 
of water supply is a lake or a river, 
a certain amount of mud is taken up 
in suspension in the water. This is 
deposited when the water is allowed 
to remain quiet for several hours as 
may be the case with a tank such as 
described above. To remove this de- 
posit of mud the tank should be pro- 
vided with a blow-off cock at the 
bottom, and when an accumulation of 
mud or sediment occurs it can be 
easily removed, 

The cost of a hot-water supply sys- 
tem consisting of a water-back for a 
range and a galvanized iron tank with 
complete fittings is not excessive. 
Water-backs or water-fronts are made 
to fit all standard ranges and the cost 
is very rarely over $5. Even at the 
present high price of galvanized iron 
products, a 40-gallon range tank can 
be purchased for $6.50; In the way 
of fittings, a few feet of galvanized 
pipe, a stand for the tank and a sedi- 
m nt cock will be necessary, and the 
total for.these is approximately $2.50. 





Influenza—S. C. McC., New Jersey: 
For this disease, unless there is a 
very high fever, about all that is 
needed is to put him into a box stall 
well bedded, and feed anything he 
will eat. within the limits of good 
judgment, plenty of green feed and 
bran to keep the bowels open, and 
give a tablespoonfal of saltpeter in 
drinking water three or four times a 
day. If animal is very. sick, it would 
be best to call in a qualified veteri- 
narian at once. 


‘When Clans Meet at Syracuse 

{From Page 3.] 
lature for sufficient appropriations to 
get -a horticultural building. Why 
should such a big interest as fruit be 
neglected is a puzzling question. The 
old building is musty, dark, unsahi- 
tary and the arrangement poor. New 
quarters must come if fruit is to be 
properly shown. But aside from ali 
of this, the fruit exhibits were the 
finest ever im both quality and 
quantity. 

The apple entries were especially 
large, There were 1300 single plates 
divided in sections of five to 10. plates 
each and single entries. This was sup- 
plemented by 42 barrels of apples 
packed and graded under the New 
York state apple low. There were five 
boxes of pears and six of peaches in 
Georgia carriers. The larger part of 
the fruit exhibits comprised packages 
closed for shipment. Other tables were 
filled with pears, peaches, plums and 
grapes, There were 350 plates of 
peaches, 600 each of pears and grapes 
and 400 of plums. Various plates of 
miscellaneous small fruits helped to 
swell the exhibit. It is interesting to 
note that all of this fruit was grown 
in New York excepting two collections 
of peaches, apples and grapes. The 
fruit came from all parts of the state 
and truly represented a statewide dis- 
play, more so than in previous years. 
When the new horticultural building 
comes, as it must, the fruit depart- 
ment will be one of the biggest and 
finest attractions at the fair. County 
and grange exhibits also added their 
quota of fruit in competition for a 
$250 first prize for the best county ex- 
hibit, and $150 for the best grange 
exhibit. 

The many good things shown in the 
farm produce department always 
arouse interest, and this year was no 
exception. About 3000 exhibits from 
seed oats to watermelons and pump- 
kins covered the tables and * ‘th 
space in the old horticultural build- 
ing. But space was lacking to show 
off the produce to best advantage, al- 
though the arrangement was a great 
improvement over last year, 

All New York Enterprises Explsined 


The customary exhibits of New 
York state institutions again offered 
visitors a chance to see what the state 
is doing. The display by the univer- 
sity of the state of New York repre- 
sented the educational interests of the 
state, while fish, game, forestry and 
state charities were typical in their 
respective fields of work. As usual 
every department of the state agri- 
cultural college was represented by a 
booth. The experts in charge were at 
the service of any farmer who had a 
puzzling farm problem. The state de- 
partment of farm bureaus made an 
original display which purposed to 
show the way in which farm crops 
ean be standardized, packages of ap- 
ples showed the regulation pack pro- 
vided for by the lew apple packing 
and branding law, while seed oats, 
potatoes and alfalfa were prepared or 
packed in accordance with market re- 
quirements. Liming experiments and 
fertilizing work by the Cortland coun- 
ty bureau was especially of high 
merit,. The lesson of the exhibit, to 
prevent waste in handling farm prod- 
ucts, is a valualble one, If this can be 
accomplished growers can begin to 
expect greater returns for their 
products, Forestry interests were not 
neglected, for the state college of for- 
estry at Syracuse university had prom- 
inent display. The woman folks had 
a bigger and better showing than 
ever before. Last year the domestic 
and household exhibits were placed 
in. crowded quarters, but arrange- 
ments were silghtly better last week, 
although sufficient space was not pro- 
vided to show all of the work to ad- 
vantage. 

The previous highest record of 9000 
fowls at the Hagerstown (Md) fair last 
year was broken by 9300 fowls exhib- 
ited last week. The biggest English 
show can only boast of 7000 fowls. 
With such a large number of exhibits 
the poultry directors had their hands 
full to advantagously place the birds 
in exhibition coops. A permanent ad- 
dition to the poultry building will 
soon be required. Although New York 
state furnishes a large number of ex- 
hibits, the 432 poultrymen who 
showed their fowls came from Ne- 
braska to Maine and from Canada to 
North Carolina, Rhode Island Reds- 
were the strongest, with about 500 
fowls, but the White Leghorn Par- 
tridge Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orping- 
ton and Ancona breeds were not far 
behind. 

In years gone by the department of 
farm breeding and draft horses had 


: 3 ; American Agriculturist 
been composed of animals 
iy outside of New ra ene 
year a movement was, 
make the exhibits local to -egplheg 
Success along this line was very “ow 
ticeable this year, for alj but rei 
stables came from the Empire eta 
horsemen and farmers. Nearly 159 
more horses in these classes Wers 
entered than in last year’s shov., 
Percherons were favorites, with Be! 
gians and Suffolks close seconds ki 

Two factors helped the manageme;; 
considerably in making such an fe. 
crease in entries—the foreign demar | 
for horses has brought attention 
the possibilities open to Americ: 
farmers; then, too, the commission 
arranged fdr a public auction sale o; 
farm horses to be held September 17 
and 18 at the close of fair week, Th:, 
innovation was given a welcome r. 
ception by horse owners, and appro -- 
imately 60 entries were made, 25 in 
the Percheron class, 12 in the Belgian 
four in the Suffolk and various nym. 
bers in several of the other Classe 
Attractions of this kind will be felt j, 
many ways. 

While the entries of poultry, fry;: 
and farm animals were larger in q}| 
classes, the slit hoof animals were no; 
as numerous, The quarantine regy. 
lations in New York state were neces. 
sarily severe owing to the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease a few 
months ago. To prevent possibilities 
of further infection, only New York 
state cattle, sheep and swine were ad- 
mitted, About 700 cattle were shown, 
all first-class individuals. Possibly the 
Holstein interests were most stronsiy 
represented, there being about 14) 
animals of comparatively large herds. 
There were eight Guernsey exhibits, 
showing about 60 animals. The Jer- 
sey herds were small. The Hereford 
and Shorthorn classes were especially 
strong. 

The Shropshire class, with nearly 
100 animals, made up the biggest sin- 
gle division for the sheep department: 
while the various types of Merino: 
comprised another 100. In some ways 
the department, as a whole, was not 
as good as last year, possibly due to 
lack of competition from outside the 
state. The swine department wa: 
splendid, considering the blow which 
breeders received from the foot and 
mouth disease outbreak. Swine ar: 
always a big attraction to live stock 
visitors at the fair and the increase of 
both sheep and swine exhibits at the 
New York state fair should receive 
hearty support from most every di- 
rection. 

Never was so much space devoted 
to farm machinery. The 240 exhibi- 
tors are to be congratulated on the 
arrangement and system of display 
adopted. Farm machinery has becn 
a growing interest, and care has been 
taken by the fair management to ad- 
mit only reliable firms. Farming 
trucks and tractors possibly attracted 
greater interest than exhibits of older 
types of machinery. The day of the 
farm tractor, motor truck and trailer 
is at hand. . Excellent engines, spray- 
ing outfits, milking machines and barn 
and stable equipment were also cen- 
ters of interest. Various types of silos 
and silage cutters in operation ap- 
pealed to thousands of people. 


Grange Day Full of Interest 


Grange day was a big affair. State 
Master Vary presided at meetings with 
grace and deportment that was 
charming. It can be fittingly stated 
that no convention or speaking pro- 
gram composed of any type or classes 
of men were handled with finer juds- 
ment or greater polish than when 
Brother Vary presides over a meeting. 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Wilson delivered a very able, thought- 
ful and appealing address on the 
value of co-operation and support in 
all lines of agricultural activity. He 
gave unstinted praise to the grange 
for its éffectiveness in securing need- 
ed legislation for agriculture, both at 
Albany and at Washington. His plea 
was for support, not only: during the 
period that legislatures meet, but suP- 
port and help later on when laws are 
being enforced. He asked therefore 
that the grange not only assist in reme- 
dial legislation, but after such is se- 
cured, that it help in seeing that the 
laws are wisely executed, Gov. Whil- 
man, in his address on governor's day, 
made a plea for a pay as you go pol- 
icy in handling the finances of the 
state. He declared that money ¢€x- 
pended for education for boys and 
girls was the best investment the state 
could make. There was no politics in 
the governor’s address, simply °% 
straightforward, manful demand (for 
agriculture and the betterment of 
agriculture and the people. 
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Auction as a Way Out 

g. F. FORDON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The apple business has been a rid- 
dle with ws this season. Taking into 
consideration the present prospects for 
prices, the condition df the crop for 
the past two months of excessive wet 
and unfavorable weather, the prices 
for barrels, for labor, and the red 
tape rulings of the New York state 
apple grading law, I do not think .we 
can get enough out of our A grade 
apples to pay expenses, The better 
way, now, as ® looks to me, is to 
make a good grade and sell in bulk 
or open packages at auction, so all 
classes of consumers can have apples 
to use. 

Heretofore, thousands of bushels 
have gone to waste while thousands 
of people would be glad to use them 
if they could get them at a reasonable 
price. Last season we packed in the 
ordinary way, 2% inches and up, 
without caps and cushions, sold in 
cold storage to a dealer, who put on 
the caps and cushions when he 
We can easily 
grade our apples with a machine, but 
when it comes to other defects, in- 
eluding color as well, it takes hand 
Jabor to complete the job. 





Catering to Local Markets 
@, E BLACKWELL, MERCER COUNTY, N J 

We hear so much about catering to 
the big city markets that it is a pleas- 
ant change to hear from 4 grower who 
has made the local markets his spe 
eialty. .Local markets -are often profit- 
able to the grower if rightly approached 
than the more pretentious big city mar- 
kets.— BEditor. 

As the railroads “are ‘carrying fruit 
in refrigerator cars from distant sec- 
tions and delivering in good condition 
to our large cities, and from the cities 
to the smaller towns and villages, 
fruit growers may often find it greatly 
to their advantage to sell in their own 
vicinity and directly: to consumers, To 
make a success of this method of 
marketing, the producer must use 
tact; if the customer is not disposed 
to take the fruit he engaged on a 
previous trip, do not show that you 
are provoked or tell him you kept 
your part of the agreement and ex- 
pect him to do the same, Pass it over 
es if it was a matter of no conse- 
quence, By not showing any resent- 
ment the party may become a good 
future customer. 

The marketman should dress neat- 
ly, and always when he stops.at a 
house, take a basket, or at least a 
sample of the fruit for inspection. 
Never ring the front doorbell: Go 
around to the kitchen door and inter- 
view the cook (it always pays to keep 
on the right side of the cook. Her 
recommendation may sell many pack- 
ages of fruit). 

Perfect honesty is another thing re- 
quired in the local trade. I once heard 
a farmer boast that he sold a woman 
some clingstone peaches for free 
stone fruit, On his next round the 
customer complained that the fruit 
was not as represented. The farmer 
really had some freestone fruit on 
the second occasion, and taking a 
specimen, he cut a ring around it, and 
giving a twist, the sections parted 
freely, He explained to the woman 
that it all depended on the ‘twist, of 
the wrist.” Was she deceived? Not 
much! She had tried “twisting!” Such 
deceit is sure to be found out sooner 
or later, and works to the seller's fu- 
ture disadvantage, 

Putting good fruit on top and in- 
ferior or specked fruit in the center 
of the container is a common method 
of deceiving. Parties who market with 
the idea of selling an inferior article, 
es 
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through deceitful practices, are soon 
greeted with the familiar answer, 
“Not any today.” In selling to local 
customers, I have found it gives bet- 
ter satisfaction to have peaches ripen 
on the trees; that is, adow them to 
remain on the trees as long as pos- 
sible without bruising in handling. 
The flavor is thus greatly improved. 

Pears are an exception to this rule 
in regard to ripening; if they are 
picked a little green, and ripened in 
a dark place the quality is much 
higher than if left on the tree until 
fully colored. I make two grades of 
both peaches and pears; the second of 
fair quality, selling about one-third 
lower than the first grade. Many pre- 
fer them, saying they get more for 
their money. 

In filling half-bushel baskets, the 
fruit is laid in carefully, shaking gen; 
tly during the process, and always 
rounding the package enough so it 
will be more than even full when de- 
livered, Never charge an exorbitant 
price. Let the price be uniform, and 
you will never have trouble. 


Fighting Blackberry Orange Rust 

What causes rust in blackberries and 
how can it be gotten rid of ?—IiFred O. 
Curtis, 

In the spring or early summer this 
fungous trouble known as orange rust 
breaks out over the underside of the 
leaves as a dusty mass of bright or- 
ange spores. It is perennial in the 
underground parts of the blackberry 
host and so it may be expected to 
appear year after year unless the in- 
fected plants are dug up and burned. 
If the trouble is local and covers only 
apart of.the plant, removal of the 
infected branches and adjoining roots 
is usually sufficient. The spores from 
the infected leaves must not be scat- 
tered on healthy bushes. An early 
application of bordeaux mixture com- 
posed of four pounds copper sulphate, 
four pounds fresh lime to 45 or 50 
gallons water has been successfully 
tried as an early spray. Diseased 
plants must be burned, however, even 
if the spray is thoroughly applied. 


Better Apple Weather 

In the older established apple 
states, Mich, N Y, N E, Pa, O, ete, 
where more or less crop shortage is 
anticipated, weather conditions have 
been highly favorable in recent weeks. 
The testimony of orchardists shows 
that fruit has thickened up on the 
trees, owing to the sutticient supply 
of moisture, coupled with higher tem- 
peratures and sunshine. This does 
not mean that a full recovery will 
have taken place by the time the win- 
ter crop is harvested in Oct, But it 
does mean that many orchards which 
were considered scant in promise, will 
really turn off good crops, serving to 
swell the splendid total of merchant- 
able fruit for autumn and _ winier 
markets. Prices as high as $3.25@3.40 
p bbl have been paid for standard 
winter varieties, picked, packed and 
delivered at country shipping points. 
Some apples are finding their way 
across the Atlantic ocean in spite of 
the very high freight charges. Ship- 
ments from Boston and New York up 
to the middle of Sept were almost as 
large as from those ports last year. 
Yet the total, some 15,000. bbls, is but 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
the aggregate supply. It is full early 
to expect heavy shipments of Ameri- 
can fruit, these taking place ordi- 
narily from Oct onward. Ocean 
freights are 1.25 p bbl, against Sic a 
year ago, 

Abundance of apples at relatively 
cheap prices has greatly stimulatea 
exports during the past year, which, 
in spite of war conditions, have far 
exceeded expectations. Large supplies 
have been sent to the Scandinavian 
markets and a healthy trade developed 
which should prove of benefit in fu- 
ture years. South America has been 
in the market for good supplies of 
apples, which are carried at relatively 
low freight rates on return trip of 
ships that bring meat products to this 
country. The South American trade 
demands .careful selection, -grading 
and packing by hand, and only fruit 
which may be classed as fcy or extra 
fey finds ready sale in South Ameri- 
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International Harvester 
Wagons —Weber — Columbus 


V 7JHEN your old wagon is just about gone 

and you're thinking of buying a new one, 
sit down and doa little figuring. What kind of service 
has that wagon given you? How many delays have 
you had because of accident and breakdowns? Could 
ee always get repairs easily? How long has it lasted? You 

ave to add all unnecessary expense to the price you paid at 
first, to find out what your wagon really cost you. 

When you have these figures you will see at once the advan- 
tage of buying a or Weber wagon. They give you 
steady service, with no delays. You can get repairs any day 

ou need them. The folding endgate and link end rods make 
em easy to load and unload. The fifth wheel—an exclusive 
feature on these wagons—adds years to their life. 

When. you are ready to buy a new wagon and want the one 
that costs the least per year of service, drop us a line. We will 
direct you to the nearest Columbus or Weber wagon dealer and 
give you information that will make it easy for you to buy 
one of the best wagons you ever owned, 





































































20,000 Tons ALFALFA For Sale! 


Carefully graded and inspected 
Alfalfa, Timothy and Glover Hay 
of best quality. 

Buy DIRECT from a Farmers’ Association 


Onondaga Alfalfa Growers’ Ass'n. Ine, 


Figure Out the Profit 


Yourself, 


$148.75 — $ 151.30—§ 149.43—$ 149.96 
$229.37 — $221.30—$229.20—$225.57 
The above figures represent the crop values 
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was supp 3A Coal Bldg., Syracuse, N: ¥. 
The average difference in annual crop 
values is $10.20. The cost of supplying 
Phosphorus is $1.00 per acre per year. 
Writ fo i DAYBREAK 
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Improve Your Soil—Increase Your Crops 


If there’s limestone on your land, you are the possessor of a veritable 
ld mine. No, thisis not a ~~ 9! story, but an actual fact. Pulverized 
imestone has been pronounced by the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture and 
successful farmers everywhere the most efficient means of sweetening 
the soil and making the fertilizer available for plant food. Jt produces better 
results than burntlimestone. There’s noreason in the world why you can’t 
use your lime rock in improving your soil, increasing your crops 

and adding to your bank roll. What you need isa celebrated 


New Actland 


Limestone Crushing and Pulverizing Outfit 


to turn these lime rocks into cold cash. This sturdy machine is de- 
signed to crush any kind of stone into different sizes down to dust. 
ever before has any machine been so simply constructed nor so 
easily and cheaply operated. 
Practical farmers who have sy Em Holland are enthusiastic 
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Time to Take Stock 


I am afraid that the present gen- 
. eration is having an easy time and 
fi 7 does not know 
what real strug- 
gle looks like. 
Some of our 
struggles are 
with nonessen- 
tials. The idle 
rich are on 
every hand, 
some of them 
are rich in 
worldly goods 
and others are 
rich because 
they think they 
are, The effect, 
however, is the 
midst of 

@ material prosperity that blinds 
us to the real problems_ that 
“make for national strength and unity. 

-vune listens, he will hear conversa- 
fion on every hand that will not bear 
close analysis. 

“We have a pretty serious job on 
hand in this country to maintain. our 
-@emocratic institutions and to endure 
the strain which we must certainly 
undergo if we are to become a great 
World power. Money-making and a 
good time will not alone develop a 
strong people. There must come into 
our life-a conception of seriousness 
and not a passing notion that we shall 
get through, and what’s the use, We 
have been growing and developing 
until we have come to regard Amer- 
jea and Americans as predestined to 
success, As our natural available re- 
sources disappear some real work of 
Teconstruction must begin and there 

m be no happy-go-lucky good time 

r us then. 

Parents are wont to say that their 
children must not toil and sacrifice as 
they did. Nonsense. The best fiber 
of American blood has been woven 
.out of sacrifice and plain old-fash- 
‘toned hard work, 

We must guard against worry and 
fretting, which is not work, as a sub- 
stitute for everyday happy, thought- 
ful toil with a constructive end in 
view. I am writing as a farmer with 
the point of view of a farmer, be- 
cause I think we are of all people 
guilty. The generation now passing 
from the farms has seen real service 
and they are more than anyone else 
“responsibie for our présent national 
- prosperity. Spending what dad has 
earned and saved may be picturesque 
and develop a certain activity, but 





H. E. COOK 
We are in the 


same. 


‘it is not genuine, deep-seated 
prosperity. t 
I am_ interested to see our young 


farmers just as willing to sacrifice as 
were their parents, only they must do 
it im an different way. Our parents 
made a muscular or physical sacrifice 
‘which is not the key today. Muscular 
work is of course necessary. 

I have dared to think sometimes 
that agricultural educators were part- 
ly responsible. In order to attract 
young men to schools and colleges 
they have said: ‘“‘Come, we will make 
_ilfe ‘easier for you. The educated man 
does not work as many hours as you 
do, - We will take the drudgery out of 
syour- work.” This is true, but we 
should not say to any young man or 
woman that hard work and struggle 
should be eliminated and that an agri- 
cultural education will do it. To agri- 
cultural education there is some open 
‘opposition remaining; there is some 
, ridicule and no end of indifference on 
"the part of country people. 

* Permanent gain, however, will not 
come by extreme inducements that 
‘miracles will be performed, or that 
. John and Mary will be able to top the 
potential resources of the farm unless 
they work and work hard. 

For fully four weeks after the corn 
had shown itself above ground I had 
“to apologize for a 17-acre field, It 
; had all of the appearance that one 
-nat. like. to. see, slow growth, 
ngling aie aoe’ not a dark green 








Plow-Handle Talks 
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occasional leaves pointing upward to 
the very tip, but none of this. For 
the past four weeks I have never seen 
a more marvelous change. By the 
middle of August the tassels were out, 
and the stalks big and thrifty, wide 
leaves, dark green color—all of the 
requisites for a full crop of finely ma- 
tured corn. 


Ground Plowed in Fall 


Now for the history. The ground 
was plowed late last fall and was not 
cultivated before winter. This spring 
it was cultivated and plowed again. 
Considerable quack grass had to be 
dealt with and the before-planting 
treatment had not killed all of it. 
When the cultivation of the corn be- 
gan, the teeth were allowed to go 
deep. There did not seem to be any 
other way if the quack roots were to 
be finished. The corn was planted 
with a check row planter and was cul- 
tivated both wuys and done frequently, 
how many times I do not know. This 
root pruning for about four weeks was 
all right for the quack roots, but all 
wrong for the corn. We shall get the 
crop in spite of our attempt to defeat 
it, because the land was otherwise fer- 
tile. Stable manures was applied di- 
rectly from the stable from July 15 
until the piece was covered. 

The lesson seems to be that one 
should have a surplus of fertility to 
partially overcome root pruning or 
any other drawback. About three 
acres of the field had 400 pounds to 
an acre of 16% acid rock. The in- 
creased growth is plainly visible.— 






et, they 
ting close cogeraes. or should 
left between the joints 
pip2s running from the’ house to the 
sewage tank be cemented?—iLong Is- 
land. Farmer. 

I have had great satisfaction with 
my septic tank. It has now been in- 
stalled for five years and has never 
caused any trouble at all. The tile 
should be fitted close together. The 
liquid will get out without any diffi- 
culty. Where the tile does not fit to- 
gether as tight as one might wish, a 
broken tile or flat stone may be plac d 
on top, covering the joints to keep 
sand from falling in. The pipe from 
the house to the tank should be abso- 
lutely tight. I used ordinary iron sew- 
age pipe with the joints thoroughly 
fitted together by tow and lead. The 
aim should be to carry all sewage 
into the tank and not have any of it 
leak out until in the drain pipe form- 
ing the outlet.—[C. W. B. 





Tar Paper Kills Sorrel—Thorough 
fallow cultivatioh will kill sorrel as 
well as- tar paper, though it may 
prove more expensive. Usually sor- 
rel occurs in isolated spots-measuring 
from 3 to 10 feet across. If these 
spots are numerous, cultivation will 
prove the more satisfactory. When 
the sorrel heads out mow the patch 
covered with tar paper and weight it 
down. This will prevent the plants 
from getting to the sunlight and con- 
sequently they will be smothered. 
One season is sufficient to do the 
work. The economic principle de- 
pends on the cost of the covering 
compared to the cost of digging the 
spots or in plowing and disking. If 
the tar paper can be bought for $1.20 
per roll of 500 square feet, the cost 
of covering is slight compared to the 
cost of digging at $3 per day. 


‘She's laid an egg, daddy!” ex- 
claimed the baby when the talking 
machine got off a great singer’s high 














[H. E, Cook, notes, 

AGGNDADEAADEOAULUANERD ARREEA AONE mim Hanover, York county, was attended 
= by record-breaking crowds each day. : 
= Hanover’s “Old Home Week” was 

F ° = celebrated at the same time, when 

A thousands of former York county resi- 
= utumn airs = dents were in attendance. The num- 
= = ber of participants on Thursday, 


Among the Fairs 


The season of agricultural fairs is 
in full progress in Pennsylvania. It 
will continue until the middle of 
October. The last in the state will be 
that at Reading on new _ grounds, 
October 12-15. 

Thousands of exhibits ofall kinds 
crowded the grounds and buildings of 
the Chester county fair, which opened 
at West Chester on September 14. 
The display was never better in every 
department, barring cattle, sheep and 
swine, which were restricted because 
of fears of another outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease. 

Nevertheless, some carloads of cat- 
tle came from Virginia, where it was 
not known that a special order had 
been issued. Provision was accord- 
ingly made to take care of them. One 
of the finest features of the fair was 
the special department opened for 
grange displays, in which were many 
fine exhibits. Although the weather 
was excessively hot, the attendance 
was large each day. 

The Monroe county fair, held at 
Stroudsburg, September 14-17, was 
certainly the largest and most com- 
prehensive yet held by the Monroe 
county agricultural society. It was 
an eye-opener for the hundreds of 
summer visitors now in the Strouds- 
burg region, as showing the progress- 
iveness of Pennsylvania farmers and 
the splendid results achieved this 
year. The live stock, farm products 
and other exhibits kept crowding in 
for two days until every department 
was filled. The industrial ‘exhibits 
were of great interest. An aeroplane 
flight was one of the chief attractions. 

At Perkasie, almost at the Mont- 
gomery line, the great Bucks county 
fair held forth this year. A fifth day 
was added, making Saturday, Sept 
18, the wind-up, when “big day’ was 
observed. For this day there was a 
set of track and field games. As to 
the fair itself, there were 6000 entries 
in all the classes. It was the largest 
list that. the officials ever compiled, 
and the awards of the judges were in 
consequence not ready to be _ an- 
nounced until Saturday. Thursday 
was “ farmers’ day,” when hundreds 
of vehicles and automobiles were on 
the grounds. 

The annual 


agricultural fair at 


September 16, was 30,000, which was, 
also, “politicians’ day’’ at the fair, 
when scores of candidates of York 
and Adams counties were busy, plying 
their best efforts before the primary 
election of September 21. The exhibits 
of live stock and farm products would 
have done credit to a state fair. As 
usual the races furnished the chief 
attraction. 


State Fairs and Expositions 


International live stock, Chi- 
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Idaho, Caldwell .......... e+e 27-0 1 
Louisiana, Shreveport .....++..:-- N 3-9 
Maryland, Hagerstown ......... O 12-15 
Mississippi, Senatobia .........O 19-21 
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County Fair Dates 
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yes _ 
not require an ex- Ij 
pensive wood, but | 
they do require a 
lasting and sub- 
stantial wood. 
Such a material is 
North Carolina 
Pine. It is Low 
IN COST, and can 
be used for ex- | 
terior or interior 
construction. It is 
adapted to scores 






























ments—homes, 
barns, hay-sheds, tool 
sheds, poultry-houses, 
hog-houées, corn- 
ctibs, etc, 


building; we know you 

will read it thoroughly 

—you will be able to 

build better at less cost 

if you do. 

Uf you cannot locate a dealer in 
your locality, write us direct. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE ASSOCIATION 
NORFO 
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Rot Menacing Potato Fields 

Conditions have not changed for 
the better in the leading potato states 
east of the Missouri river and north of 
the Ohio as hoped. Current reports 
from our correspondents insist on 
the fact that owing to unfavorable 
climatic conditions there has been a 
development of rot following late 
plight. In many important potato 
sections this is really serious, mean- 
ing that it must cut down, substan- 
tially the merchantable tubers there. 
How widespread this is will be stated 
in our full potato crop report to be 
printed in these columns next week, 
October 2. 

Meanwhile it is well for potato 
growers everywhere to realize these 
eonditions, in their very proper pur- 
pose to secure full market value in 
disposing of crops. Our own condition 
figures printed September 11 were 
placed at 89, but it was there dis- 
tinctly stated the necessity of antici- 
pating some modification in this sug- 
gested rate of yield owing to the 
then announced development of 
blight and rot, The federal govern- 
ment report for September 1 place 
the condition somewhat lower than 
the Orange Judd figures, all these 
data suggesting a 1915 crop of not 
much more than 400 million bushels. 

Reports reaching us every day and 
representing vast areas of potato- 
growing farms, emphasize the serious 
development of rot following late 
blight. Wisconsin and Michigan, 
particularly the latter state, have been 
hard hit, and the promise of four to 
six weeks ago has been greatly modi- 
fied by development of rot, Not only 
are growers cognizant of this, but 
buyers as well, and this has stiffened 
up the market at primary loading 
points even though prices are not yet 
fully established; some reports from 
Michigan run ali the way to 35 and 
50% damage, 

While September weather has 
proved better than August, the im- 
provement came too late.. In fact, 
frost last week of August did con- 
siderable damage to late fields of po- 
tatoes planted in low lands in both 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The same 

























the Harvest 
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trying conditions prevailed further 
east, with promised low rates of yield 
in Ohio. Most of the crop in New 
York was still in the ground at the 
close of the fourth week in September, 
and buyers claimed they were afraid 
to purchase freely on account of risk 
of potatoes rotting in their hands. Asa 
result, the market is largely nominal. 
Yet enough sales have been made 
to test initial prices, and these possibly 
for stock not of the best keeping qual- 
ity, as the season is still young, 2s low 
as 30 to 35 cents per bushel. In Maine 
farmers are selling a few potatoes 
around 30 to 40 cents, but too early tu 
really name figures, Some of the best 
posted people in Aroostook county, Me, 
look for 70 to 80% of a full normal 
yield; some blight there affecting later 
varieties, and promising to reduce the 
yield, even though Early Cobbler po- 
tatoes have come out of the ground, 
good size and excellent for table and 
seed purposes. In Pennsylvania po- 
tatoes have sold in a small way at 35 
to 48 cents; in Michigan 30 to 45 cents 
and some growers there and in Wis- 
consin refusing -bids of 25 cents. 


Disaster to Bean Crop 


Grown for market chiefly in two 
states, New York and Michigan, the 
crop of field -tbeans will show up 
very poorly -in 1915 harvests. The 
only compensation for the partial 
failure, and this altogether conjec- 
tural at this early date, is a higher 
price level. Extended areas have 
been badly damaged, and not a few 
acres in almost every bean growing 
county in the two states practically 
abandoned. The crop is late, in some 
piaces three to four weeks, so far as 
curing down and ripening are con- 
cerned. Should the last two weeks 
of .September prove bright, fairly 
warm and dry, the condition ulti- 
mately may turn out somewhat bet- 
ster than now seems possible. 

To farmers living in the bean ter- 
ritory of southern Michigan and the 
western half of New York, it is not 
necessary to go very far to seek the 
cause of the disaster. Encouraged by 
good prices last winter, a generous 
acreage was put in; many areas an 
increase of 10, 15 and 25%. Then 
came the succession week after week 
of drenching rains or dull weather, 
for a time stimulating growth of vine, 























: d worse than late: 
Thee blight was. inevitable 
and in a great many sections which 
ordniarily turn off good rates of yield, 
this is cut to one-quarter, one-half. or 
possibly three-quarters yield. 


Market Slow to Open 


Growers will doubtless use every 
means possible to secure the crop in 
best condition in view of the de- 
veloped damage and the uneven 
ripening. At the time American 
Agriculturist reports were secured 
from growers, around the middle of 
September, it was too early to secure 
much in the way of actual prices with 
harvest only fairly under way and 
practically no beans from the new 
crop on the market. 

While some will hold until cold 
weather, others show a_ willingness 
to sell at present bid prices around 
$2.50@2.60 p bu for pea beans, 2.75 
for medium and 3 for red. In Michi- 
gan. prices are not yet fully estab- 
lished, although some bids around 
2.609@2.70 for standard white beans. 
The outside or a little more will call 
out a good many sellers. 

Market conditions, generally speak- 
ing, would seem to be reasonably fav- 
orable for beans this fall and winter. 
Stocks. of old beans are well reduced 
at such points of accumulation as 
Chicago and New York, due partly 
to the excellent demand last spring 
for export to Europe. Trade has 
been quiet recently and current quo- 
tations at New York are about as 
follows: Pea beans $5.40@5.50 p 100 
ibs, medium 5.75@6, marrow 7.95@ 
8, red kidney 6@6.50. 


Notes from Bean Growers 


Damage by rust and snails has cut 
crop one-third, quality poor, acreage 


increased *50% this year, $5 p cwt 
quoted.—[Frank H. Day, Steuben Co, 


| es 
Estimate but 15% of normal crop 
in this county, enormous damage 


from rust and unfavorable weather. 
{A. J. Robson, Yates Co, NY. 

Yield not more than 80% of aver- 
age in this section, because of rust 
and weather conditions, acreage nor- 
mal.—[J. E. Brown, Genesee Co, N Y. 

Acreage planted 10% larger. Blight 
and rust will cut crop to 60% of 
pa to. G. Martin, Monroe Co, 

Second growth poor set. Rust and 
weather cut crop 50%, uneven ripen- 
ing, acreage 25% larger.—[Roy Mc- 
Pherson, Genesee Co, N Y. 

Rust damaged crop badly.—[{F. H. 
D., Steuben Co, N Y. 

Rust and excessive rains have dam- 
aged early-planted beans, except less 
than one-half normal yield. Local 
prices $2.55 p bu for pea beans, 2.75 
for medium and 8 for red kidney. 
Most growers holding, some com- 
o to sell.—[J. Wing, Genesee Co, 
N Y. 


Anthracnose has hurt many fields, 
only 75% of normal crop expected, 
quality fair, acreage planted larger. 
Some growers are selling at $2.50 p 
bu.—[C. E. Shepard, Genesee Co, N Y. 

About 10% increase in acreage, 
beans nearly all blighted, expect 50% 
normal crop.—[Berkett Mills, Yates 
Co, N Y. 

One-third of crop ruined, means 
poor quality, rusty, 10% increase in 
acreage planted. Most growers are 
selling at $2.75 p bu for pea beans, 4 
for marrow and 3 for red. Some 
nee-ie. J Miller, Genesee Co, 

Acreage slightly decreased, crop 
damaged by rust and rain.—[Mrs L. 
Colby, Erie Co, N Y. 

Too much rain and rust, expect 
only 50% average crop, acreage nor- 
mal. growers holding.—[C. J. Swain, 
Allegany Co, 

Acreage normal, ‘two- thirds of crop 
lost by rain, except 8 bus p acre, 
growers will  sell.—[J. J. Ingland, 
Tuscola Co, Mich. 

No pods have set, crop practically 
one-third in this section, many acres 
plowed under, will not thresh enough 
for next year’s seed.—[O. J. Bemiss, 
Washtenaw Co, Mich. 

Beans practically destroyed, quality 
poor, average 2 bus p acre. No 
prices quoted for such beans.—[B. 
H. Gunsell, Tuscola Co; Mich. 

Acreage increased by 10%, but rust 
and rain have cut crop to one-third 
normal. Growers are getting $2.70 
p bu for first crop, nearly half will 
sell.—[J. A. Bartley, Gratiot Co, Mich. 

Acreage increased 30% this year, 
but rust and blight have cut the 
crop. Will not harvest more than 
75% normal.—[M; E. C., Ingham Co, 
Mich. 

Acreage doubled, crop cut at least 
half. Total yield will equal last year 
on increased acreage. Price of $2.60 
p bu quoted.—[F. A. Short, Sagi- 
naw Co, Mich. 

Lost 50% of crop by rust and rain, 
may get only 25% normal yield, al- 
though acreage increased 10%, poor- 
est crop in years.—[Kyne & _ Son, 
Livingston Co, Mich. 

Too much rain for harvesting, at 
least’'25% damaged now, acreage in- 
creased 10%, crop’ four weeks late. 
IJ. °B. Crawford, Gratiot- Co; Mich. 
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Live Stock Interests 
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Is it in anyway objectionable to allow 
the copper cable of the lightning rod sys- 
tem to come in contact with steel hoops 

of a silo on its way from the point on 
of silo to the ground?—Iw. R., 
ew York. 

. It is not only not objectionable but 
‘desirable to have the lightning rod 
down the side of the silo connected 
‘with all the steel hoops; the reason 
“being that it is always best to fur- 
/nish a medium for the quiet move- 
iment of any electricity that might 
-accumulate on any considerable mass 
of metal into the ground instead of 
‘compelling it to jump across an in- 
‘tervening space, says J. Warren 
Smith, United States weather bureau. 
When it jumps through the air, which 
is a poor conductor, it causes sparks 
Which may cause a fire. So long as 
the electricity ‘stays on a good con- 
ductor on its way to the ground there 

is no danger of fire. 


Substantial Fencing a Necessity 
| H. W, SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

‘ My farms are worth to me from $10 
to $15 an acre more because they 
are fenced in a good substantial man- 
mer with a hog-tight fence set with 
the proper kind of posts. The best 
‘posts obtainable are none too good. 
Woven wire fences are the best fences 
in the long run. Since they exert 
several times the strain as that from 
the common three-strand wire fence 
the corner posts must be of good size 
and well braced, 

I cut my posts in winter and allow 
them ‘to season and dry out during 
summer, Posts treated in this man- 
ner are the best. If the part to go 
below ground is charred or dipped in 

te or coal tar the post will last 
ore than twice as long as one not 
so treated. 

I have tried fencing with posts 
about a rod apart, but I find this is 
too far for a good hog-tight fence; 
12 feet is better. Set the corner and 
end posts first. Then place the others 
* in line by stretching a wire tightly 

from one end post to the other, In 
setting do not let the posts quite 
touch the wire, as they would force 
it out of line. The main point in 
fencing is getting ready. Have all 
the necessary tools where you can 
get them: without hunting around for 
an hour or two. When everything is 
4m readiness, two men can easily 
stretch and staple a quarter of a mile 
of fence in a half day. 

Corner posts should be at least 3 
feet in the ground, and braced to 
overcome the direct tension of the 
wire as well as the tendency to pull 
up. Hight or 10 feet from the corner 
post set the stay post, against which 
the corner post is to be braced, Cut 
a big’ square notch in this post, not 
more than a foot from the ground. 
The other end of this brace fits In a 
similar manner in the corner post 3% 
to 4 feet from the ground. This will 

' throw a large part of the strain on 
the stay post. In order to make this 
More effective and to overcome the 
tendency to pull upward on the 
corner post a double strand of smooth 
No 9 or No 8 wire is put around both 
posts from near the top of the stay 
post to near the ground on the corner 
post, and tightened by twisting the 
two strands together with _ sticks. 

is wire is almost at right angles to 

e brace. When tight it makes the 
ehtire construction rigid and unmov- 
able. The brace should not be less 
than 8 inches in diameter, flattened 
and squared at the ends. A light 
brace would sag and in many in- 
stances break where such a strain is 

-Yrequired. Take pains with the work. 
It doesn’t pay to put up the fence 
unless done properly. Its cost and its 
'. endurance depend largely on the way 
it is put up. | 

_ Peinting with good white lead and 

is a good thing for the posts. 

tness counts in fencing just the 

me as in any other farm work. 
3¢@ heavy wire. It will last longer 
a stronger fence for every 
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purpose. I use mostly No 9 size. 
One of the best woven wire fences 
for cattle is 42 inches high, set up 
1 foot from the ground with a heavy 
barbtd wire 6 inches from the 
ground, If sheep and hogs are kept 
set this fence down to the ground, 
with one or two strands of barbel 
wire at the top. This makes a very 
effective fence and is practically “dog 
proof, since dogs will not jump over 
the barbed wire. It is very seldom 
they can; but they will crawl under 
if there are places where they can 
get their heads through. Where nar- 
row woven wire fencing is reinforced 
as suggested it will be found a cheap 
fence and can be safely used for sheep 
and hogs. 


Killing Hen Lice 

Our hens seem to suffer from lice. We 
have sprayed the henhouses with car- 
bolic acid but still the hens keep picking 
themselves. What can be done?—IS. B. 

Henhouses which have become in- 
fested with lice or mites sometimes 
resist all attempts at disinfectaion 
and if structures are not especially 
valuable, the cheapest way in the 
long run may be to burn them and 
build new. However, thorough spray- 
ing with kerosene followed by a 
whitewashing usually checks’ the 
trouble. To the whitewash add car- 
bolic acid in the proportion of four 
ounces to one gallon whitewash. If 
henhouses can be made air-tight, they 
may be fumigated with sulphur to 
advantage, Pyrethrum powder or any 
one of the numerous dust insecticides 
in the market may be applied to bod- 
ies of the fowls, giving special atten- 
tion under the wings and near the 
vent. The chances are that you did 
not follow with subsequent sprayings. 
Spraying does not kill the eggs and it 
is necessary to repeat the operation 
after a week or 10 days to catch the 
pests which have hatched. The writer 
has never failed to kill lice by a thor- 
ough spraying with kerosene oil, be- 
ing careful to get into alt of the 
cracks in the roosts and about the 
building. 


England Again Admits. Cattle 


Live cattle for immediate slaughter 
are again admitted to England under 
a recent act repealing the prohib- 
itory order issued more than five years 
ago. This should result in a large de- 
mand for American live cattle and pos- 
sibly divert some supplies from pack- 
ing centers to direct export markets. 
Full development of the trade in live 
cattle with England may be delayed, 
however, until ocean shipping facili- 
ties are more adequate, and rates of 
freight lower. America formerly had 
a large export trade in beef on the 
hoof. Latterly, this has dwindled to 
a few thousand head per year, ex- 
ports now mostly going out in the 
form of dressed and preserved meat. 


EXPORTS FROM THE U 8 FOR 12 YEARS 








593,000 
402,000 





The Motor Hearse is now supple- 
mented by the funeral bus, “holding 
30 to 50 mourners and halving the 
expense,” as an enterprising Chicago 
undertaker advertises! 


Trouble with Uterus—F. E. W., 
New York, has a young sow that will 
not become pregnant, although she 
has been bred several times. It is 
probable that the difficulty is with the 
uterus, and I would suggest that she 
be examined by a competent veteri- 
marian before attempting to breed 
again. 


Nearly $19,000,000 were secured to 
the government in the fiscal year "15 
through the additional lic p bbi tax 
on fermented liquors. This is a part 
of the emergency revenue collected 
under the law which wént into effect 
some months ago to make up the de- 
ficiency in revenue to carry on the 
government. Special taxes paid re- 
lating to the sale of tobacco amounted 
to $2,487,000. 








Worm Expeller 


GILBERT HESS, M.D., D.V. 8. 





rt ine times 

n their trouble is worms. My Stock Tonic 

— expel these worms ahd keep = 

a he y condition, thereby enabling them 

to resist disease and lay on fat. Feed my Stock 
Tonic to your hogs right now. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Makes Stock Healthy —Expels Worms 
25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. sack, $5.00 
ay the ddler twice ce? 


It isn’t enough to rid your bh of worms, 
must also tone them up and putthem inoush —— - Be 
diti make worm development im 
ye a a 
9 n 
laxatives to build up and regulate the animals system. 


My Tonic ts highly concentrated, ss the small dose quantity will 
prove, and as I'have no horses, wagons and salesmen to for, 
can seli you at rock-bettem prices through your @ealer. 
My Stock Tonic also aids nm and assimilation, makes 

Bogs snd other i rive; it is the result of know! 
medicine and stock raiser. » FB. every package. ” 


sure am I that 
and expel 
town te 
and get your moncy back. 


25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 100-1b. sack, $6.00, smaller 
SOc (except in Canad 
for my free book that tells ail abode’ Dn 








wivi: symptoms, 
and I. will send 
you scription 
and letter of 
Z advice free of 
“7 yy Uy, mares. Ww +4 
eps c stamp tort 
Mr Lf. this reply. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Cattle or Horse Ride, Galt, 
or any kind of skin with hair or 
yh ane 
ordered. REGLECT 


a PA et 
°o ur sw cos’ ‘ou 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


HEAVES 2 
sa Package 


safist.ction or 
money retundod 


to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Ulustrated gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuabi request. 

it tel and care for 





Sold on 
iis Merits 
@END TODAY 
AGENTS 


GMERAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


jally on herse 
about the fur 
and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
, ete. If you want @ copy send us 
your correct address. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 








OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 to 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER § 


knocks rain loom —— 
= into @. osched hat— 





agua, Giephanedaitown cion kentedlae 
OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept.23 Racine, Wis. 








Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven Mlustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, ms, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writer. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, coru 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens. 

There are likewise chapters 
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Save Money on Feeds yM@sice- 
3 Ashland Bldg., Siti 4th Ave. New York 
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Some Skim Milk Advantages —Shouid enthusiastically’ back the dairy 


The Nebraska station has used lin- 
seed meal, germ oil meal, corn meal, 
shelled corn and oats and bran with 
skim milk and in all instances found 
the combination equal to whole milk 
in feeding calves. In fact, “when 
these calves were a year old the whole 
milk calves could not.be distinguished 
from those fed on skim milk, and the 
profits were very much larger on the 
latter than on the former.” In the 
Nebraska trial all the calves were 
taken from their mothers at the end 
of three days and fed whole milk for 
two weeks, after which the change to 
skim milk was made. During the first 
week on skim milk the whole milk 
ealves appeared to be in the lead, 
‘hut the skim milk calves soon 
equaled them in growth.” 

Another advantage often observed 
in skim milk fed calves is to be found 
in the large stomach girth. This 
is not objectionable at all in young 
beef stock and is‘ decided advantage 
in dairy animals. The dairy cow 
must have large stomach capacity to 
enable her to store and use a maxi- 
mum amount of food. The place to 
begin a large stomach is with the 
calf, and though gain in weight and 
cost of gain are ignored in developing 
a calf skim milk is preferable. . 





Bracing Up the Oleo Law 


There is a law now on the federal 
statute books regulating the sale of 
oleo. This was enacted for the pur- 
pose of placing a handicap on com; 
mercial dishonesty by taxing colored 
oleo 10 cents a pound, and taxing the 
honest natural oleo only % cent. This 
law has been effective, although in 
many instances oleo manufactures 
have imposed upon the public.and de- 
frauded the government, 

The oleo interests have always been 
opposed to the present law, and in 
order to get what they want, intro- 
duced a bill known as the Lever bill. 
This bill, however, is primarily not in 
the interest of dairy people. ‘The 
dairy union and other representatives 
of agricultural interest have recently 
perfected a bill known as the Haugen 
bill. This proposed legislation aims 
to strengthen the present law by rem- 
edying some weaknesses that have de- 
veloped in it. 

The new bill meets the claim of the 
oleo people that the present law with 
its 10-cent tax on colored oleo in- 
creases the price of living. This claim 
is false, but to save controversy over 
the point and to show that the dairy 
interests do not desire to do anything 
that would even by implication add to 
the consumer’s burdens, the bill which 
has been prepared eliminates the 10- 
cent tax in consideration of a provision 
that the coloring of oleo, in imitation 
of butter, and the mixing of butter 
and oleo, shall be-~prohibited. 

_The oleo manufacturers claim as a 
distinctive merit for some grades of 
their product, that it contains 50% of 
butter. The dairy interests have no 
war with honest oleo as such, but be- 
lieve that each article should stand on 
its own merits and find its own mar- 
ket based on those merits. The Haugen 
bill prescribes a color standard be- 
yond which oleo cannot go. This is 
for the purpose of rendering more 
effective the demonstrative features of 
the law and is rendered possible by 
the working out by the National bu- 
reau of standards of a practical means 
for scientiffeally measuring colors. 

It is now as feasible to submit a 
Sample to an optical laboratory and 
get a statement of the measurement 
of the color as it is to submit a sam- 
ple to the bacteriologist and get a re- 
port as to the number of ‘bacteria. it 
contains. The Haugen bill changes 
the name of oleomargarine to marge- 
rin, the name used for this product 
in all foreign countries. It also makes 
the product and other substitutes for 
dairy products subject to-the laws of 
any state or territory in which they 


union in this legislation. Further par- 
iculars may be obtained by addressing 
William T. Creasy, secretary, Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 


Borden Milk Prices 


Last spring when the new plan for 
paying for milk was adopted by the 
Borden company it was argued that 
the retail price of milk should be 
standardized just as railroad fares 
and bread are, and that any effort to 
pay the farmer otherwise would be to 
allow him either more or less than 
the quality of the mikl justified. They 
decided that the best’ way to do it was 
to divide the money in such a way 
that those farmers who spent the 
most in the production of milk should 
reap the higher return. 

Theoretically, this is correct, but 
whether the new plan has resulted in 
a greater total disbursement to the 
producers is not clear yet. Some 
dairymen are pleased with the new 
schedule; others are not satisfied: 
Time only can tell what the final re- 
sults will be. The new Borden scale, 
covering winter contracts from Octo- 
ber to March, on the basis of 100 
pounds is as follows: 

WINTER CONTRACT PRICES FOR 1915-6 





%, Jen Feb Mar 
0 $1.80 $1.70 $1.65 $1.60 
3.1 83 73 61.68 = 1.63 
3.2 .86 1.76 171 1.66 
3.3 .89 79 #174 1.69 
3.4 i San oay oe 
3.5 95 185 1.80 1.75 
3.6 .98 88 1.83 178 
3.7 01 L9l 1.96 1.81 
3.8 204 1.94 189 1.84 
3.9 .07 #+41.97 1.92 187 
4.0 210 «62.00 #195 1.90 
4.1 13 2.03 1.98 1.98 
4.2 16 206 2.01 1.96 
4.3 .19 2.09 2.04 1.99 
4.4 22 12 2.07 2.02 
4.5 L 25 15 2.10 2.05 
46. .28 2.18 213 2.08 
4.7 .31 21 216 211 
48. 2. 34 24 219 2.14 
49. XA Get Oe 
6.6 40 30 2.20 2.20 




















Milk.in Poultry Rations 
PROF W, F. KIRKPATRICK 


So many inquiries have been made 
regarding the exact method of feed- 
ing milk to hens that it seems fitting 
to describe briefly the plan employed 
in the Connecticut egg laying contest. 
There are five experimental groups, 
in each group two pens. In each 
case the pen having the odd number 
is fed the regular contest ration, the 
pens with the even numbers receiving 
exactly the same rations with the 
single exception that thick, sour, lup- 
pered or clabbered skim milk is sub- 
stituted for the meat part of the 
mash. The milk pens have water 
just as the others do, and in addition 
to this, all the thickened milk they 
care to consume, It is found that 
each 10 birds will eat on an average 
from one to two quarts a day. 

Storrs station has not only been 
trying the use of milk as a ration on 
its experimental pens in the laying 
contest, but has also been using milk 
for growing chicks for the past three 
years: The data thus collected, with 
results of work done at other experi- 
ment stations, point to the fact that 
milk as a ration for chicks and for 
laying hens has a very definite feed- 
ing value. 

The following table indicates fairly 
closely the price the poultryman can 
afford to pay for milk for the pur- 
poses mentioned : 

VALUE OF THE MILK SUBSTITUTE 
Quart 100 Ibs 
Baby chicks, first week.. 4cents $2.00 
Chickens, first six w in 1.60 


Chickens, first six months 1 “ 0.50 
Laying hens or pullets... 1 “ 0.50 
Breeding stock .......-. oe 1.00 





D to Co-operate—Farmers 
of Cabell county, W Va, are consid- 
ering the advisability of establishing 
a’ co-operative creamery. The dairy 
business is growing rapidly, 300 cows 
having .been added to the country 
herds since January 1, 1915. On ad- 
vice of county agents farmers in many 
parts of West Virginia are buying 
registered sires for their cattle co- 
operatively, ° 
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increase the quanti- 
ty of milk your cows 


produce and improve its quality. 


This 
gestible 


highly concentrated, easily di- 
dairy ration supplies just 


what is needed to increase milk flow and 


make butter fat. 
make its feeding profitable. 


Its cost is low enough to 
It keeps your cows 


in prime physical condition. 


Follow the lead of successful dairy- 
men all over the country and give 
BADGER Feed a Trial—you’ll get 
quick results. BADGER Dairy Feed 
is easy to handle and always uni- 
form in quality. The cows like it. It 
gives you bigger returns per dollar 
Spent than any other feed. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle BADGER Feeds, write us 
and we will tell you how to get it. 


Other BADGER Feeds 


Badger Stock Feed, Badger Fanc Middlinge, 
Badger Fancy Mixed ae Badger Cream 
Flakes, Badger Hominy ‘eed, Badger 
Hominy deLuxe,Badger Alfalfa Horse 

Feed, Badger Evergreen Feed, Bad- 
od Maizo Oil Meal, and a full 

ine of Poultry Feeds. 
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HYDRATES 























says: 
it—nobod, induce me to 
feed anything else.’’ Send for free book 
“Feeding Poultry 
7 











Get All the Cream 


This Speed Governor will save $3.00 worth 
of cream a year, from each of your cows by 







ting your separator at a steady, uniform 
speed. Automatically starts sep- 
arator slowly and gradually in- 
creases it. Any speed obtained 
while machinery is in motion, 
turning hand whee 
For fanniag mi 
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For this year’s corn-crop 


343 West 


There is yet time to get one of 
Those Good 
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$2 Down 
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“We are making immediate shipments 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
Street Rutland, Vermont 















4 saving barn equi 








are made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible, Our 
Stalls, including 
stands for perfect 


easily installed. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CAT. de- 
ecribesour complete line of labor. 
pment. rite for it today. 
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SWEET CORN 


By Albert E. Wilkinson 


Vegetable Gardeni 
Department « Ais smcy lening, Baad York 












processes of drying and ing are com- 
Fey ceeds Sheet Ie is 
a that will appeal to the small farmer, 
market gardener, the suburban grower, for 
the man who produces sweet corn, and for 
factories and other commercial enterprises. 
Fully illustrated, 5x7 inches, 203 pages. 
Cloth. Price, net, 75 cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


316 4TH Avenue New Yora, &. ¥. 
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2 © Agriculture i in the Schools 
% is is the season for the opening 
‘of schools. Over this broad land mil- 
of young people daily go to and 
the little red schoolhouse on 

‘the hill and in the valley. This army 
‘ boys and girls with books and 

is the army that will protect 
nation and lead it forward in 

the years to come. These schools, 
therefore, are the fitting places for 
ung manhood and young woman- 

. They are the_ places, too, at 

ich not only education is provided 

t where life growth is cultured. 
. have the school doors been 
; with agriculture occupying so 

ignified a position as this year. In 

ousands of these schools agricul- 
ture will be taught for the first time. 
Zm hundreds of these schools agricul- 
will be taught better this year 

any time in the past. 

In a nutshell, teachers, school di- 
rectors and parents are realizing that 
Mt 1s just as much a problem to fit a 

“for his environment and for his 

fe. work .as it is to cultivate the 
a. Since 95% of the school. chil- 

~ @ren never go beyond the high school 
it follows that the simple fundamen- 
truths of husbandry have a worth- 
tile place and should occupy a 
9rth-while place in every school 

. We urge’ readers who are 
rents, or in any way connected with 
school management, to see that sim- 

e. agricultural studies are given a 
s ce -in. the school course that their 
Tmnportance demands, 


Praise for the Grange 

a” “od was a splendid tribute paid the 
by Governor Willis of Ohio in 
| address ‘at the recent state fair. 
le. declared ‘tthe grange had - been 
nd. every progressive movement 
sought to uplift and help hu- 
nity. Many of the great move- 
.. that, have been adoptéd in this 
, he said, were either proposed 
ced by the grange. Among the 
e turns “gbtained, the governor said, 
fére: currency reform, free delivery 
f mail, election of United States sen- 
by popular vote, good roads, bet- 
‘schools, reforms in methods of. 
ition, trust regulation and reason- 
control of railroads and vicious 


: Governor Willis said is true. 
ie grange did fight these early bat- 

- is and = ‘sought relief through leg- 

s ng broad lines. In not one 

3 the grange stood 
a selfish nature. 
ht has indeed been 





















‘grange stood not for self- sbvhintins- 
ment but for the’ broad cause of hu- 
manity. When men high in political 
life and those in executive chairs 
really understand what the grange 
stands for they will more and more 
give consideration to what is said 
when -grange leaders speak. It is 
doubtful if there is an enterprise or 
social organization that more clearly 
represents the. voice of the people 
than the grange. The individual has 
no better opening for promoting hu- 
munity and humanity’s needs than 
affiliation with the patrons of hus- 
bandry. 





Clean Out This Bureau 


Instant and universal approval 
greets the demand, voiced by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last week, that the 
bureau of animal industry must be 
reformed forthwith. Farmers, breed- 
ers and citizens in the middle 
states and New England gladly join 
with the west in demanding that Chief 
Melvin must be supplanted by a man 
capable of conducting efficiently this 
important bureau. 

We repeat that it looks now as 
‘though the renewed outbreak of. foot 
and mouth disease in Illinois will be 
eradicated promptly. It must not be 
allowed to spread. But nothing can 
excuse the bureau for permitting it 
to be caused by the distribution from 
government-inspected plants of hog 
cholera serum impregnated with the 
virus of foot and mouth disease! 

Chief Melvin or his subordinates 
blundered in their diagnosis and in 
their executive management of the 
foot and mouth disease outbreak a 
year ago, when they could have con- 
fined it to a small area in Michigan. 
They blundered again in the testing 
of hog cholera serum last winter, by 
which foot and mouth disease was 
scattered over the whole central west. 
They blundered again in exactly the 
same manner, two or three weeks ago, 
when a batch of serum was released, 
supposed to have been thoroughly 
tested and found free from disease, 
but which again spread the disease 
everywhere it was used. 

The right man must be found for 
chief of the bureau of animal indus- 
try. Several capable men are avail- 
able. The sooner the change is made 
the better. Chief Melvin has done 
much good work, notably in the cam- 
paign against the cattle tick at the 
South, but the bureau’s failure with 
foot and mouth disease has caused 
the public to lose confidence in its 
chief. 





Insure Justice to Farmers 


A credit of 500 to 1000 million dol- 
lars may be granted to England and 
France by this country. That is to 
say, Americans may buy the joint 
bonds of those countries to some such 
amount, provided every dollar of the 
money is spent in this country for 
grain, cotton, horses and other neces- 
saries of life, exclusive of munitions. 
This will not take a dollar out of the 
country a8 some people had feared. It 
will be a good thing for our farmers, 
because these funds will be ‘paid to 
farmers for their produce, If no 
credit ‘were granted, the allies might 
buy less American. grain but. more 
from Canada and other countries. 
American farmers will have much to 
gain and nothing to lose, provided 
the contract requires that these -pur- 
chases of produce for export 
be made forthwith—between now 
and January 1. Im other. words,” 


if this country is to extend 
any such credit, foreigners must 
make “their “purchases of produce 


exclusively“ in the ..United States 
FORTHWITH and to the full amount 
of the credit: Don’t allow them a big 
credit and leave them free to manip- 
ulate the grain surplus of Canada, 
Russia or the southern hemisphere 
for the purpose of depressing market 
prices here, That would be an awful 
calamity, against which the proposed 
credit is designed to insure our domes- 
tic producers. Such insurance should 
be made ironclad by those who are 
handling the deal for this country. 
Leave no loophole through which the 
foreign buyer can squeeze out our 
products at low prices, at the same 
time that we:give him credit. Thus 
to insure NOW the sale in the for- 
eign: market. of such a vast quantity 
of; American .« produce, wil - .benefit 
farmers, enOrmously-and thus’ help 
everybody else.. Such"export trade will 
by .so° much ‘relieve the-pressure of 
‘our‘surphis: produce upon our domes- 
tie market, The money farmers re- 





profits. If the arrangement can be 
carried out wisely, the result should 
be still easier money among farmers, 
with correspondingly further improve- 
ment in business generally. 

The plan that we suggested last 
week would insure desired results, but 
the more indirect method now pro- 
posed can accomplish nearly as much 
if every detail is safeguarded strictly 
in behalf of our people. 





Every day of genial sunshine, ac- 
companied by warm nights, is right 


now worth 
Sunshine Minting Gold five million 


dollars to 
American farmers! A little fantastic, 
is it? Perhaps. But figure it out for 
yourself, Midsummer hopes for a 
three billion crop of corn gave way to 
fears that it might be reduced to 2750 


millions, when most of August 
brought continuation of drenching 
rains and low temperatures. But the 


positive and gratifying change the 
past two or three weeks to blistering 
sunshine by day, and hot nights, added 
to this a withholding of dreaded 
frosts, and what is the result? The 
corn plant is simply humping itself. 
Should this 250 millions of possible 
loss be recovered, after all, in say a 
stretch of 25 days of highly favorable 
weather, here is an average gain of 
10 million bushels a day. Apply 50 
cents value to every bushel, and there 
you have your five million dollars saved 
daily. It would appear that fondest 
hopes of another bumper corn crop 
are being realized, a considerable 
fraction of it right now going into the 
silo, and still leaving a magnificent 
total for the husking peg. 





If experiments at the Maine station 
proved successful, the poor hen is 
likely to lose her per- 
When Is a Hen sonality. For years 
Not a Hen? professional breed- 
ers have been doing 
their best to induce hens to day eggs 
by careful breeding, and proper care 
and food. But poultry experts in 
Maine are going a step farther, and 
are trying to make the hen lay by 
means of a chemical stimulus. A 
chemical compound has been found 
which will stop the action of the egg 
organs during a certain length of 
time, As its effects wear off, the or- 
gans again perform their 
functions, and it’s claimed the health 
of the hen is not impaired. The prob- 
lem now before the Maine experts is 
to find a chemical substatice which 
will compel the hen to lay, whether 
she wants to or not, If this should 
prove successful the old theories of 
egg production will be replaced. 
Everyone will join in praise of the 
new American hen with her bushels 
of winter eggs. 





It may be that you did not select 
your seed corn in the field. There is 


nothing to pre- 
Saving Seed Corn vent you, how- 
ever, from” care- 


fully examining good corn plants at 
husking time. More or less perfect 
ears on strong stalks with broad 
leaves are splendid® material for get- 
ting good stock for the coming sea- 
son. Time has been lost’in the past 
by giving too much ‘attention to the 
shape of ears, kind of tips and butts, 
texture of grain and too little atten- 
tion to productive ability in the field. 
We want vigorous seed stock and we 
want, above all, big yields. When seed 
corn is laid aside in the fall, make 
sure that during winter these seed 
ears will not suffer or freeze or oth- 
erwise lose in vitality. The warm 
seed room or other storage place is 
now the object of seed corn care. 
Let the ears have the best the farm 
affords, 





Oleo manufacturers can no longer 
use the pictures of dairy cattle in 


their - advertising in 
Proper Michigaft. Recently the 
Exploitation inspectors ~ confiscated 


a large amount of such 
advertising material which bore the 
pictures of pure-bred dairy animals 
and gave the impression that the 
goods they labeled was a dairy 
product. This should be part of the 
national statute relating to oleo. 
It is directly related to the principle 
ef sincerity in all advertising, and 
people of Michigan are to be con- 
gratulated on such ‘a progressive step. 


Dried ‘Tomato Seed as a’ feed for 


dairy cattle has a nutritive ..value: 
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Bigger Salaries Proposed 

The constitutional convention that 
has been sitting in Albany for the 
last four or five- months has conclud.- 
ed its work. Some meritorious featureg 
have been developed, However, [ 
don’t like these raids for higher sa). 


aries. Heeding the urgent appeals 
of Gov Whitman, the governor's 5,3). 
ary was increased from $10,000 to 


$20,000 a year, and those life-holdi ing 
members of the legislature succeeded 
in having the salaries of legislators 
increased from $1500 to $2500 a year 
The governor is now provided a goy- 
ernor’s mansion, lorses and automo. 
biles, considerable servant hire anq 
provisions for meeting other expenses. 

Since the days of Gov Hughes not 
a single man has occupied the goy. 
ernor’s chair who in private busines; 
actually-earned half as much as paid 
by the state to be governor. \Vhy, 
therefore, is. it so important to pro- 
vide big salaries for these men when 
they succeed in getting a public job? 
The same is true of the legislators. 
There are some very able men in the 
legislature, but the rank and file is a 
pretty bum lot, so far as character, 
integrity and ability go. 

New York and several other states 
also are already paying entirely too 
much for salaries in the aggregate, 
What the state needs is a different 
type of public official—one who is 
willing to make sacrifices to serve the 


_public and to work for the public good. 


If salaries were increased in this same 
Proportion all over the land, in city, 
state and national positions, it would 
require the total taxation returns now 
secured to meet the salary bills. I 
believe in hhonest compensation in the 
public service.-When it comes to pay- 
ing a man more than he is worth and 
a good deal more than he can earn in 
private life, we are carrying extrava- 
gance too far. 

Nothing that I observed at the Ohio 
and New York state fairs had more 
hopeful appearances than the good 
will dnd kindly feelings between ex- 
hibitors and the state fair managers. 
What really make a fair are the ex- 
hibits, and those making the exhibits 
are the exhibitors. A fair would be 
nothing without the exhibits, People 
would not attend and the real value 
of a fair would be lost. Such an en- 
terprise would be nothing more than 
a camp meeting or picnic or speech- 
making affair and a state fair pri- 
marily is none of these. 

After closely observing things in 
Ohio and New York I am satisfied 
one of the things the fair managers 
can do that will be more helpful to 
their institutions than anything else 
will be to consult with exhibitors, 
learn what ‘their needs are and in 
every way possible apply the remedies 
at the earliest possible moment. Ex- 
hibits and exhibitors are the best part 
of a fair. The requests of exhibitors 
and their suggestions above all others 
should be heeded.—[C. W. B. 


What Is a Perfect Potato 


With more attention being given to 
improvement of the potato crop, it is 





interesting to note.the following 
points of merit. as prepared by 2 
western’ institution. General  uni- 


formity to type is allotted 55 points, 
with ‘various subdivisions for uni- 
formity, color, shape, size, etc. Mar- 
ket conditions and quality are al- 
lotted 45. points. Perfect. score and 
its proper divisions are the following: 


GENERAL CONFORMITY TO TYPE 55 POINTS 


Uniformity: Shape, size, color........29 
awk Trueness to standard for va- 


CREP eee ee OP eee eee ee eee eee 
ee ee ee 


eee eee ee ee ee 


seibaniatns AND QuALITY 45 ia 
Cleanness brightness of skin, ripe- 
ness, freedom from sunburn, checks 
SP SIN Dies wernt cele Fa es tose doce 20 
Quality of flesh (examine for spongy, 
watery conditions, dark spots, hol- 
LOW COMETS)... cece ec es eee eee eeees 10 
Disease: See disqualifications (ex- 
ample for scab, spots, dry rot, etc) . 
DORN ace rct ceWedeared vodecess: 
Exhibits are disqualified if not true 
te variety. Any exhibit showing the 
specimens of disease, such as rot, 
scab, blackleg; wart disease, etc, are 
Potato scab spots less 
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A Common Swindle 


A five months’ search by _ Postoffice 
Inspector Vernon Albertie of Chicago 
ended September 12 in the arrest at 
Detroit, Mich, of Charles’ Abramson, 
glias Sam Pollock, wanted in Chicago 
for misuse of the mails: According to 
Inspector Albertie, Abramson left Chi- 
cago with about $2000, proceeds of the 
sales of butter and eggs he purchased 
put did not pay.for. A letter addressed 
to a Michigan farmer, offering to pay 
a high price for eggs, led to the arrest 
of Abramson, who was found to be 
conducting @ produce store here. 

This is only one of the many 
swindlers who rob farmers, too often 
without being caught. Let every 
farmer report instantly to Orange 
judd Service Bureau, care of this 
paper, every fraud or swindle of which 
he is made the victim. Or submit to 
us any proposition of which you are 
suspicious, for our advice before you 
commit yourself. Our service is free 
to those who inclose their subscrip- 
tion label as a voucher, with stamps, 
for return of the evidence mailed us. 


Shearing the Lambs 


J. W. S. asks if it is against the 
postal regulations for him to send 
money to a broker to be invested in 
spreads, puts, calls or futures. It 
depends on circumstances. Some so- 
called brokers who have solicited 
money to be invested in “spreads,’’ 
etc, have been put out of business for 
running a fraudulent lottery by mail. 

We are free to say that any person 
who sends money to any broker for 
spreads, puts and calls deserves to 
be “sheared,” as he doubtless will 
be. The wolves in the speculative 
markets thrive on such “lambs.” 
Many so-called brokers wax fat on 
the commissions or profits they make 
from ignorant or unwary speculators 
in grain, cotton, etc. Thousands of 
people, including not a few growers 
of grain and cotton, are so pos- 
sessed by the gambling instinct, that 
they persist in losing their good 





money year after year trying to 
“buck the market.” Any subscriber 
who is solicited to go into such 
gambles or into other alluring 


schemes should submit the whole case 
for our advice, which is freely given 
and has saved thousands of dollars to 
hundreds of subscribers. 





Sundry Helps 

Readers are cautioned to watch 
out for an agent who is soliciting 
subscribers for a farm paper pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, claiming that 
it is a paper published by the agri- 
cutural college at Storrs... The agent 
introduced himself to a Portland (Ct) 
farmer a few days ago by asking 
if he had seen Prof Parker around 
testing soil, This is a fraud from 
start to finish as H. J. Baker, state 
leader of extension service in the 
Nutmeg state, announces. There is 
no Prof Parker connected with the 
college or station. The Philadelphia 
paper is not a college paper, in fact, 
the publishers are not soilciting busi- 
ness in Connecticut. 


Post farms company, 18 East 13th 
street, New York, has finally paid $10 
on account of a bill of $37.80 for eggs 
it received in April from one of our 
subscribers, who hopes to get the bal- 
ance still due and thanks us very 
much for our efforts in his behalf. 
What has been the experience of oth- 
ers with this concern? We do not 
find it included in the list dated Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1915, of commission mer- 
chants bonded and licensed for the 
State of New York. ; 


J. U. Morin, 812 Merrimack street, 
Lowell, Mass; has failed to reply to 
the letters we have written him in 
behalf of a Vermont farmer who 
shipped him produce more than a 
year ago. Morin wrote to our client 
June 12, 1914: “I will pay you the 
whole thing just as soon as I pos- 
sibly can, $25.54 in all.” At this 
Writing, our client has not received 
his money and states that he under- 
Stands that Morin is now at Nashua, 
NH. What has been the experience 
of others with this party? 


What has been the experience of 
others with Green poultry farm, 160 
Howard St, Melrose, Mass, who has 
failed to pay $73.49 for poultry ob- 








tained from one of. our subscribers .a 
GO? - subseriber 






complains that the party owed him $8 
for a shipment made on a still earlier 
date. He has not answered our let- 
ters in behalf of our subscribers. 
Some of his letterheads are entitled 
Green Poultry Farm, others quote 
“M. E. Green & Co, Live and Dressed 
Poultry.” Is this party advertising 
now in the Boston dailies or other 
papers for poultry to be shipped in 
from the country? Any farmers who 
receive cash in advance from this 
party will of course be sure of getting 
their pay. 





Beware 

Never do any business with any 
strange agent who wants to enlarge 
pictures, or sell you a frame, or sell 
you a course in art, or sell you for 
$1.98 some picture that is “worth $15” 
or who tries to give you something 
for nothing in connection with any 
picture scheme. All these various 
schemes have been exposed in this 
column repeatedly. Our files are full 
of complaints from the unwary who 
have been swindled, imposed upon or 
otherwise bled by this common 
swindle. 





A certain milk producer was offi- 
cially notified that he was selling 
milk below standard and was subject 
to a fine $50 for selling adulterated 
milk, We looked into the matter care- 
fully, with the result that the prose- 
cuting authorities “reached the con- 
clusion that it was possible that a short 
time elapsed between the delivery of 
this milk to the station and its exam- 
ination by the inspectors, and think- 
ing that a further prosecution of this 
case may possibly do your client an 
injustice, have concluded to mark the 
same closed upon our records.” Our 
subscriber is naturally pleased at this 
outcome of our efforts in his behalf, 
as he stoutly maintained his innocence 
and was willing to go to jail as a mat- 
ter of principle, rather than pay the 
fine. 


I received nty tire from the ex- 
press company and thank you ‘for 
your services in getting same for me. 
[G. H. Wordell, Westport, Mass. 


Your advice to me with reference 
to Interstate commerce commission 
saved me $34.—[Milo J. Owen, Bar- 
ton, Vt. 


S. J.: You or others can obtain a 
copy of the new federal laws regard- 
ing homesteads, public lands, etc, free 
by writing to the general land office, 
Washington, D C. 








FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 





If by proper selection of food one 
can feel strong and fresh at the end 
of a day’s work, it is worth while to 
know the kind of food that will pro- 


| duce this result. 


A school teacher out in Kans, says 
in this connection: 

“At the time I commenced the use 
of Grape-Nuts my health was so poor 
that I thought I would have to give 
up my work altogether. I was rapidly 
losing in weight, had little appetite, 
was nervous and sleepless, and ex- 
perienced, almost constantly, a feel- 
ing of exhaustion. 

“IT tried various remedies without 
good results; then I determined to 
give particular attention to my food, 
and have learned something of the 
properties of Grape-Nuts for _ re- 
building body, brain, and nerves. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts I have 
made a constant and rapid improve- 
ment in health, in spite of the fact 
that all this time I have been engaged 
in strenuous and exacting work. 

“I have gained twelve pounds in 
weight and have a good appetite, my 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound. 
I have such strength and _ reserve 
force that I feel almost as strong and 
fresh at the close of a day’s work as 
at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes but as 
my vitality increased the eyes became 
stronger. 

“IT never heard of another food as 
nutritious and economical as Grape- 
Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Batile 
Creek, Mich. : 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. e? ; <>» 





Smokeless 
Powder 


Cheap in price, but not in quality. Costing 
little more than. black powder shells they 
are cleaner and are better in every way 
from a game-getting standpoint. Try the 
” and you will surely likeit. It’s 


““Repea 
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Lowest? priced high-grade engine on market 
Awonderful little for farm work, 1;H.P. 
with great over capacity. Parts inter- 
cbangeable. Spark-timing lever prevents in- 
jury to operator in starting; circuit-breaker 
Saves needless current: device alters engine's 
8 while running. Other 

acobson engines, 


station 








Timely Books 
for Dairymen 


@ Books are the inspiration, the au- 
thoritative guide, that enable you to 
command success. You should have 
the standard references on the sub- 
jects in which you are interested. 


The Business of Dairying 


By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in « 
clear and concise mann ess methods 
to reap 
average 
lead to 


8 inches. 300 
pages. Cloth. Net .ssss+s- cocccccccccoccces Shoes 
First Lessons in Dairying 


By H. E. Van Norman. Embodies the 
involved in the nandiing of milk, delivery to fastory, 
° d manufect 


shipping station, an ure butter on 

} =| farm ae in a simple, popular Just 
thing for the ev 

6x7 “Cloth. et + ee 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


By lL. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A treatise 
the various methods of cream are 
handled with rare skill and yet in so 


a 
SLT oe eee 
The Science and Practice of 
Cheese Making 


By L. L. Van Siyke and C, A. Pulow. A 

on the manufacture of American cheese 
other warieties; pi w 

and work for reference for the daily use of 
makers in cheese + 


— in all its branches 
re . 
been added. Iilustrated. 100 


, entire subject 
d many new t,t - t features 
an portan: 
4 inches. 
Cloth. Net 
Questions and Answers on Milk 
and Milk Testing 
By C. H. Publow and H. C. Troy. Wo other 
treatise of its kind is available, and no book of its 
size gives sc much practical and useful in’ 
m 


in study of milk and milk products. - 
trated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net.. $0.60 


ee eeeeeereee COP eee eee wen eeeeeee 


@™” Free on Application. Send for ovr 
new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 

6x9 inches, containing descriptions af the above 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which ‘it 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any 

cate m that may present itself. This 

sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, W. ¥/ 
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cently established near that city. Many 
matters connected with the fish and 
game division of the board of agri- 
culture will be considered at that time. 


Gallia County Farm Notes 
J. N. WISEMAN 
We have been having very unor- 
dinary weather the last few months. 




















































































































OHIO There has been too much rain and 
uch Grain amag cold weather for the crops to grow as 
M D ed they should. It has been almost cool 


| ji]. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 


_. Good weather during the past 10 
days has given an opportunity to dry 
"out and thresh wheat, rye and oats 
- whieh had been standing in shock, 
; ‘beaten by rain and wind for eight 
weeks or more. Much of it had 
rotied, but the inside sheaves in many 
shocks were dry, except the butts, 
“which - took up moisture from the 
* ground which had been filled with 
_ water for so long a time. The grain 

in many fields was musty. 
In some fields oats were so flat- 
tened down by rain and wind that 
_ . ‘they could not be cut with machines. 
They were mown by cutting one way 
against the way they leaned. Much 
of it was rotted in shock, the rain- 
falls were so frequent. Upon a care- 
. ful estimate from all reports there 
has been a loss of fully one-third of 
the wheat and oats crop in central 
Ohio from flood waters and continued 
rainfalls during two months. Not 
more than two-thirds is merchantable. 
Many farmers saw their entire crop 
washed away, their hay, corn and po- 


enough to frost several mornings. 
The roads are in as good a condition 
as could be expected while there is 
so much rain. The state road was 
opened for traffic the last of August. 
Many persons from this county at- 
ten@ed the state fair at Columbus, 
August 30 to September 3. 

The Gallia county fair was held 
September 1-3. The first two days 
were well attended, but it rained on 
the third and they. put it off until the 
fourth, which was also a bad, rainy 
day. The 125th anniversary of Galli- 
polis was celebrated September 5. 
Pasture is holding out real well so 
far; as rains have helped to keep it 
up this year. Cattle are looking well, 
but are very scarce. They are sell- 
ing from 5% to 7 cents per pound. 
Sheep are doing well, not many be- 
ing sold at present. Lambs are sell- 
ing at 7 cents. Hogs are doing as 
well as usual, but are pretty scarce. 
Horses are not much in price. Some 
are being sold to supply the European 
war demand for horses. 

Corn cutting will be pretty late this 
year, but there will be a much heavier 


tatoes were also destroyed. Other ¢Gropn than usual. Threshing is not 
farmers who are on the flat uplands a out very well. Oats are 
have suffered almost equal losses. about as in other years. Wheat is 


There has been a_ tremendous 
owth of corn on the well-drained 
nds, .and now this hot weather 
without rainfall is drying out the 
ground and maturing the corn. Sheep 
are turned into the cornfields on some 
rms to eat off the lower blades on 
‘the stalks and thus let in the air and 
\ sunshine. The ears of corn are so 
high up this year, 6 to 7 feet, that 
sheep cannot reach them. I have 
turned sheep and lambs into corn- 
fields with profit. 

Potatoes have been rotting. Many 
have been dug and placed in barns 
and sheds, then sorted over and those 
Specked with rot taken out. The 
markets have been well supplied. The 
rot is mot serious, Other vegetables 
are very plentiful. Onions have made 
fine growth. The price received for 
beets hardly pays for the handling. 
Pasture grasses in the best of condi- . 
or All kinds of live stock doing 

well, 

The Ohio state board of agriculture 
has ordered all cattle and hogs which 
have been taken out of the state to be 
exhibited at fairs to be brought back 
before September 20, and that none 
Shall be brought into the state after 


selling at $1 per bushel. Grass seed 
is very high this year and still going 
higher. Most of the fertilizer has 
been bought through the grange this 
year instead of local agents, as in the 
past. It has been a great saving to 
the farmers also. They are now buy- 
ing grass seed the same way. 

Farm auctions are very few here 
lately. New silos are going up all 
over the county, not much silo filling 
being done so far. Apples are very 
good this year, both in size and 
quality. Hall and McDaniel have sold 
their large crop at a very good price. 
The buyer will pick and barrel the 
apples at: his own expense. Many of 
the Gallia county people attended the 
Lawrence county apple show and 
home canning, which began Sept 14, 
and lasted throughout the week. 
Rome township in Lawrence county is 
the home of the Rome Beauty apple, 
which ,everyone who has had experi- 
ence with it praises for its good quali- 
ties. 

Peaches were such a large crop this 
year that growers could hardly give 
them away. Potatoes are a fair crop 
this year, being much better than 
usual. Some meadows are being used 


¢ 


that. date uniess for immediate for pasture this season. Many new 
' slaughter. There is a fear of the foot autos are being bought by the farm- 
and m isease. This order will ers. Cream is 25 cents. A few people 


have become dissatisfied with the 
home creamery and are shipping their 
cream to West Jefferson creamery at 
Columbus. Tggs are i7c p doz, but- 
ter 16c p lb, chickens 9c p Ib. There 
will be a very large acreage of wheat 
sowed this fall. Cane will soon be 
ready to work up. 


ou 
@niell loss to breeders, as the quar- 
antine did last year. 


Farming Taught by Mail 

CLARENCE METTERS 
. ~The newest feature in the work of 
- the extension department of the col- 
: lege of agriculture of Ohio state uni- 
& versity is farming by mail. Under the 

_ direction of the professors and in- 

structors of the college twenty-two 
free correspondente courses have 
. ‘Been prepared. These courses may be 








Corn Good—Plenty of rain in 
Hamilton county. A good many 
roads washed out. Poor year to cure 
hay; many tons rotted. Potatoes 
that are not dug are rotting. Apples 
and plums are plentiful; not easy to 


+ plied gaze w= ay ete lle gn sell. Peaches sell well. Butter not 

from four to 14 lessons, each lesson 9 Pientiful. Corn is good nearly 

foptaining from 20 to 40 typewritten °Verywhere. Weeds got the best of 
“fiach course takes up one %0me of it. 

h of farming and treats upon Rains Delay Everything—Farmers 


are trying to get their threshing done 
in Fairfield Co, which is about as slow 
as harvesting the crop was on account 
of rains. There is still some field 
threshing to do. There will be much 
damaged wheat, Corn crop is looking 
good except in wet spots. This has 
been a great season for grass and also 
weeds. Fruit of all kinds is plenti- 
ful and cheap. Early potatoes are a 
good crop, a small per cent rotting. 
Selling around 50 to (0c p bu. There 
is some road work being done. Corn 
cutting will be a few weeks later than 
usual. 

Harvest Spoiled—Wet weather re- 
tarded haying materially in Medina Co 
this year. Much that was put up has 
been greatly damaged. Wheat shocked 
up well, although it showed some 
damage from early dry weather and 
late frosts. Oats lodged badly and 
were not the crop that was expected 
at one time. % 

High Land Crops .Good—I have 
just returned from a trip through.the 
central portion of the state. I find 
about one-third of the threshing done. 
Nearly everybody threshes out of the 
shock; shocks all rowing. Wheat 
estimated that would make 40 bus p 
acres is threshing 25 and the ecle- 
vatera are paying S5c after it is re- 
cleaned. The wheat crop seems to be 
about 10% less than last year. The 
corn en bottom and flat ridges 
is about one-half a crop, in places so 
wet the corn rotted, while on the 


it thoroughly.. A bulletin outlining 
each course may be obtained by writ- 
ing io J. E. McClintock, supervisor of 
Publications, agricultural extension 
hrs Ohio state university, Colum- 


_ After the prospective student de- 
cides the course he wishes to take, he 
sig required to make application and 
thea is enrolled, As rapidly as the 
_ studént masters a lessen and the right 
iawers to yuestiona are mailed in to 
_the university, the next succeeding les- 
Ase is sent to student, The instruc- 
ors will gladly answer questions and 
¢ to have the student get the full 
t of benefit from the course. 
m the w the applications are 
in, the ications are that the 
will reach thousands who can- 
mot attend the university in person. 
With the consent of the university 
: 5 hl Warden Thomas of the 
Ohic penitentiary has selected 100 
























: origoners to make a test of the course. 
h privileges are given to the 

pners only as a reward for good 
} ine rine & ny he now pape} 
t* ready a prison farm o 
acres near London, and the idea 
ia to make a test 


of 

will be able 

ay hey learn of mgr 4 
beginning Ww. 

will 




















other hand Fairfield Co and 

hilly counties have a record crop. The 
peach crop is unusually large. Not 
much sales for common budded, sell- 
ing at 7ic. The apple crop in the 
central part of Ohio and especially 
north of Columbus is immense, sell- 
ing for 25 to 35c p bu. The potatces 
are rotting very. badly, about one-half 
crop, and in the hilly counties are 
full crop. Corn is late.—{J. G. L. 

Stock Fine—Pastures were never 
better in Sandusky county than they 
have been this summer and fall on ac- 
count of the wet weather. All live 
stock consequently are looking un- 
usually good. Wheat is yielding up to 
50 bushels per acre, and oats 80 
bushels, the former selling for $1.03 
p bu, and the latter 34c. Apples and 
plums are plentiful. Potato crops 
will be short on account of blight. 
Butter brings 25c p lb, eggs 24c p doz. 

Much Spoiled Grain — The rainy 
harvest season has been almost dis- 
astrous to the grain crop as a large 
amount of the total yield has been 
spoiled. Some of the farmers have 
not yet finished their haying in Mon- 
roe county. Wheat acreage this fall 
will be large. Tobacco acreage here 
was reduced this year: Butter brings 
18c p Ib, wheat and corn 1 p bu, oats 
50c, potatoes 50c, timothy hay 12 p 
ton. 

Grain Quality Poor—Wheat and, 
oats have threshed out very poorly 
in Henry county because of the wet 
season, although the yield per acre 
was large. Corn will mature very 
late and frost will have to hold off 
two weeks yet. Wheat brings $1.02 p 
bu, rye 60c, oats 34c, potatoes 5c, 
corn $1.02 p 100 ibs, hogs 7%c p Ib, 
veal calves 9c. 

Ohio Vegetable Growers — At the 
recent meeting of the vegetable grow- 
ers’ association held in Cleveland, 30 
Ohio growers, representing practically 
all of the vegetable growing sections 
of the state, organized the Ohio vege- 
table growers’ association. Through 
this organization growers hope to 
secure legislation of value to them, 
and also to seek to have more work 
done along vegetable lines at the 
experiment station. Annual meetings 
will be. held for the purpose of educa- 
tion and information. -The first vege- 
table growers’ meeting will be ar- 
ranged to be held this winter during 
farmers’ week at Columbus. M. L. 
Ruetenik of Cleveland was chosen 
chairman and Ralph W. Jordan of 
Lockwood, O, secretary and treas- 
urer of this organization. Vegetable 
growers are urged to correspond with 
Mr Jordan in reference to the aims 
and membership. ° 

Franklin Co—We have an orchard 
of about 15 acres. Wheat 90 to 95c, 
corn 80c, oats 33c, potatoes 50c, steers 
$7.50 to $8.75, milk 8c p qt, apples 
fancy 75c p bu, second grade 4 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Energetic West Virginia 


Ww N. B 


Prof Firman E. Bear of the college 
of agriculture, estimates that West 
Virginia farmers waste $500,000 
annually through the buying of low- 
grade fertilizers. Investigations con- 
ducted by the station show phosphorus 
to be the most deficient element 
in-the soils of this state. Hundreds 
of tons of acid phosphate and lime 
are being purchased co-operatively 
this fall. 

A disease having many symptoms of 
foot and mouth disease broke out 
among the cattle and live stock in 
Greenbrier and Pocahontas counties 
recently and the whole state was given 
a scare. Veterinarians of the state 
and federal departments of agricul- 
ture made examinations of the sus- 
pected cases for a period covering 
over two weeks and they report the 
trouble is not foot and mouth disease 
but mycopie stomatitis, a disease that 
frequently attacks stock late in the 
summer or early in the fall following 
a rainy summer. It is caused by 
poisoned pasturage, due to rank 
growths of grass falling down and 
becoming moldy. The malady is not 
contagious. 

There is an epidemic of hog cholera 
on Davis and Lens creeks in Kanawha 
county, and both districts were placed 
under quarantine by Commissioner of 
Agriculture Williams. Hundreds of 
hogs were victims of the disease, 
many dead hogs having been found 
in fields in the quarantined area and 
nobody would claim them to bury 
them. This has made it difficult for 
officials to check the spread of the 
epidemic. 

Apples Go to Europe 


Fruit from West Virginia orchards 
is now being shipped to Europe. One 
orchard company in Berkeley county 
shipped two cars of apples and two 
ears of Kieffer pears to Liverpool, 
where they bring double the prices 
paid in this country. Citizens of Pres- 
ton and Monongalia counties are co- 
operating with a view te securing a 

highway. to _Baltimore and 
ashington. It is proposed to build 
a road from Morgantown to the Preg- 








3 . 


ton county line, through pr 

county to the Maryland boundary 110" 

— to connect with the nation2} 
“% 2 





Road Bonds Voted—On Aug 28 th, 
voters of Talcott district voted a bong 
issue of $100,000 to build roads ang 
buy bridges. Cornis an average 
crop. Buckwheat is looking fin. 
Wheat crop good. Hay crop light, by; 
better than last year. Peach 
good. Apples not so good. 
tatoes we have had Pas. 
ture goqgd. Corn seems slow ripenin~ 
Cattle high, calves selling from $j) 
to $25, butter 25c,- eggs 18c, you 
chickens 14c p lb, wheat $1.25 p bu. 
No sale for potatoes. 

Wet Harvest-—-Weather very warm 
and wet in Jackson Co. Have had 
more or less rain every day for a wez!- 
or more. In fact, we have had a 
very wet summer the most of the 
time. Wheat and oats were gooi, 
but damaged somewhat by rains. Wae 
have the greatest crop of everything 
for many years. Corn is ripening ver, 
slowly on account of so much wei. 
Quite a number of silos are being 
built this year and are being fille’. 
Farmers’ institutes were well a:. 
tended, with good interest. A few 
carloads of lime bought as an ex- 
periment. Eggs 18 to 20c p doz, 
chickens 10 to 12c p Ib, butter fo; 
25c p Ib. 

Apple Carnival—Plans have been 
started for a big corn and apple fair 
in Martinsburg later in the fall. 
Martinsburg is an apple center, and 
apple cranivals have been events of 
more than state-wide interest.. 

Big Corn Acreage—Braxton has 
been blessed this summer with an 
abundance of rain. The acreage of 
corn is at least five to one of former 
years, with the potato crop much in- 
creased. Many leguminous crops are 
added to our farm products. A num- 
ber of silos have been erected and 
others are contemplated. Cattle and 
sheep are scarce and high. The 
county is overrun with good horses, 
but no demand at any price. 

Corn Crop Fine—Rye chop in 
Hampshire Co is $1.75 p 100 Ibs, corn 
meal and cracked corn $1.80. Pota- 
toes are scarce owing to blight, 60c p 
bu, bacon 12% to 19c p lb. Hogs are 
plentiful in numbers and inferior in 
quality. A falling off in amount of 
pork from last, year will be consid- 
erable. The majority of fat and stock- 
ers in the cattle line have been sold 
at from 6 to 7c p lb. The road men 
have been busy with engires and 
road scrapers leveling and grading 
the roads. C. J. Nixon is starting a 
dairy branch of Holsteins in connec- 
tion with his stock of Angus. Butter 
is 20c, eggs 19c. Corn is the best for 
years. Buckwheat is extensive, but 
owing fo such hot weather a great 
deal of the bloom is dying. Horses 
are not selling at all. No demand, 
Stock ewes $6 p hd, lambs 7c p Ib. 

Big Potato Crop—Roane Co crop 
condition is fairly good. Corn an 
average crop. Peaches and apples 
fine. Potatoes best for several years. 
Cattle in good demand, fat cattle 6 
to T%c p lp, calves $25 to $40 p head, 
milch cows $50 to $75 p head, sheep 
3 to 4c p Ib, lambs $5.60 p 100 lbs, 
hogs 7c p Ib. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.15@1.17 p bu, No 2 white corn 78c, 
timothy hay 15@18 p ton, No 2 clover 
mixed 12@13, No 2 white oats. 44@ 
45c p bu, bran 21.50@22 p ton, mid- 
dlings 27.50@28, navy beans 3 p bu, 
unwashed combing and delaine woo! 
29.@30c p lb, green salted, No 1 hides 
15%c, eggs 23@26c doz, lambs 5@ 
8c p Ib, yearlings 5@7c, sheep TAOS 
veal calves 6@1il%c, cows i13%@ 
14%c, broilers 17c; beans 1.25 p bu, 
cabbage 90c p bbl, white potatoes 1.25 
@1.50 p bu, rutabagas 1@1.25 p bbl, 
spinach 25c p bskt, turnips 40c p 
hamper, Bartlett pears 2@2.50 p bx, 
watermelons 15@25c ea, 

At Cleveland, O. eggs 25@28'%4c p 
doz, fowls 15%4c p Ib, chickens 16%4c, 
ducks 14@16c, apples $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, plums 10c p bskt, peaches 25% 
90c, wax beans 20@40c p bu, beets 
15@30c, cabbage 40@50c p bbl, car- 
rots 40@50c p bu, marrow beans 5.2°, 
onions 1@1.50 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 65 





Te p bu, sweet corn 5@10c p do:, 
summer squash 25@3c p bu b:., 
spinach 25@30c, rutabagas 35@50c, 


medium unwashed wool 25@30c p Ib, 
No 2 red wheat 1.13@1.15 p bu, No ° 
yellow corn 81@83c, No 3 white oats 
37@38c, bran 21.50@24 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 15@18, clover mixed 14@1). 

At Columbus, O,. corn 77c p_ bu. 
oats 35c, bran $26 p ton, middlings 
32, timothy hay 15@16, clover 14@ 
15, steers 7%c p Ib, veal calves 8@9c, 
hogs 8i4c, sheep 5@7c, lambs 8@9%, 
eggs 25c p doz, peaches 1@1.25 p bu. 
sweet corn 9@1i12c p doz, fowls and 
chiekens 13c p Ib, potatoes 50@60c p 
bu, onions 65@75c, cabbage 75 @85c vp 
100 Ibs, turnios 75c p bu, pea cone 
p bskt. 


240, apples 30c@1, grapes 1 
1 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -~-Wheat— -—-Corn-, —Oatsz— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
esseoco he 61.38 74 78 § .33 A8% 
A rk 1.23 1.21 .83 .86 -41 53% 
Boston —_ — -92 -90 42 -55 
St Louis ..e00 1.17 1.06 .73 .80 § .33 — 
Toledo «.««c0e 115 1.12 —- — — _ 
Minneapolis .. .97 — 77 -80 -30 «44 





At Ohicago, wheat was moderately 
active and received rather better sup- 
The volume of the _ splen- 
new crop of wheat, to- 
gether with its exportable surplus 
and ine question of foreign pur- 
chases, naturally continued to dom- 
inate the situation. Harvesting in 
the spring wheat territory has been 
pushed rapidly, and so with the 
movement of néw wheat to country 
elevators, as weather has generally 
favored threshing operations. In the 
recent past No 2 red winter wheat has 
sold in Chicago elevators around $1.07 
@1.08 p bu. A fair. demand was 
noted from shippers and millers, with 
flour in moderate request and possess- 
ing a firm undertone. Sept wheat 
98% @1.02, May 95% @97. 

Buyers in w sotern Europe are just 
now pursuing a somewhat waiting 
attitude, based on the realization of 
good crops in North America, and on 


the unverified reports of probable 
substantial surplus to be shipped 
during the next six months from 
India, Australia and Argentina. On 


the better tone in in- 
ternational money markets brought 
some support to wheat; also reports 
that Bulgaria may favor Turkey, thus 
further blocking all accumulation of 
wheat stored in Russia seeking to get 
out and find its way to western 
Europe. 

Corn has been highly favored with 
the eather throughout most of 
Sept; in the corn belt high tempera- 
tures by day with generous sunshine 
and much warmth at night. This is 
tremendously important to the crop, 
late at best, and every day of absence 
of kiliing frosts means much; these 
have caught limited areas in north- 
ern sections. The market as a whole 
has reflected the high temperatures 
and the favorable environment for 
maturing the crop. December corn 
sold down to substantially a 56c lev el, 
followed by fair recovery; May 57 
@58c; Sept, old corn, worked down 
around 7ic, but cash .lots remained 
firm, with No 2 in store 72@73c. A 
good cash demand on eastern account 
was noted, but exports were insignifi- 


the other hand, 


cant. Argentine corn was reported 
sold on the basis of 71%7 delivered at 
New York. 


The oats market was fairly active 
and easy in tone, under realization of 
the magnificent crop being harvested 
and housed; Sept and cash lots 357@ 
37%c p bu, Dec a shade discount. Fair 
quantities were taken for export. 

Barley was under some neglect at 
slightly lower prices, the cheap grades 
feeling the effects of an enormous 
crop of oats. Maltsters were cautious 
buyers; feed barley 48 @52c P bu, 
malting grades 53@6 

Timothy seed offerings were larger 
and the market receded fractionally, 
although trade reasonably § active, 
based on $8@8.50 p 100 Ibs for prime 
cash, clover around 18, hungarian 1.50 
@2, millefs 1.75@2.25. 


jJTHE ONION MOVEMENT 


primary points has 
hardened perceptibly. As shown in 
American Agriculturist’s special re- 
port as long ago as Sept 4, the crop 
is a short one, owing to the very try- 
ing climatic conditions during the 
growing season. Well posted holders 
are keenly alive to the value of sound 
stock, and to the position they have 
assumed in demanding firm prices. 
Telegraphic advices received this 
week from growers in leading onion 
sections of the older middle and east- 
ern states show prices quite generally 
around 75c p bu to farmers at loading 
Stations; this compared with 35@50c 
early in the month at a time when 
the crop first began to move, these 
lower figures partly for immature 
stock. One very large grower. at 
Wellington, 0, telegraphs us this 
week that no onions are moving at 
present, growers busy harvesting and 
housing. 

Wires from Syracuse, N Y, say 
Drices this week offered farmers for 





The market at 
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onions in that territory are 55@80c p 
bu, according to quality; at Canas- 
tota, N Y, TS5c p bu, at Madison, O, 
growers are getting 75c p bu of 56 lbs. 

In the Connecticut valley some 
fields are showing rot and a pos 
price to farmers is around for 
sound stock. At South Deedficid, 
Mass, growers telegraph they are sell- 
ing at 75c p bu, with stock a little off 
at 60c; at Northampton, onions 0@ 
75e, according to quality. 

Further reports from onion growers 
indicate that while small, this year’s 
onions are of fair quality and good 
sound onions are to be had. Growers 
as yet have shown no anxiety to dis- 
pose of their crop except at their own 
figures. 

Growers expect to sell before cold 
weather. Onions small, yield averag- 
ing from 100 to 150 bus p acre.—[W. 
A. K,, Leesburg, Ind. 

Onions small, but solid; very little 
rot showing; 40c offered for early 
— canpaaaceae Wysong, Noble Co, 
nd. 

No prices for onions yet. Buyers 
and owers holding off.—[J. H. W., 
Canastota, N Y. 

The onion harvest is well along in 
Wayne Co, N Y, a section given over 
largely to this crop. Good, sound 
onions are selling readily at 65c p bu 
to local buyers. 

Growers here selling freely for stor- 
age at 65@75c p bu. Quality and size 
of onions are fair.—[J. M., Franklin 
County, Mass. 

Yield averaging close to 400 bus p 
acre. No buyers yet.—[{F. E. F., 
Franklin Co, Mass. 

At New York, strictly fcy onions in 
good demand and show slight ad- 
vance, other grades steady. Md Va 
and Jersey white 1.50@2.50 p bskt, 
yellow and red 5O@T5c, Orange 
county yellow 50c@$#1.50 bag, 
Shelter Island yellow 1@1.50 .p bskt. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
sre _wholesa. refer to prices at 
a produce from 





trade and to retailers ap 
advance is usually Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

At New York, demand more active 
and market firmer for fcy fruit, 
steady for ordinary grades. Wealthy, 
McIntosh, Wolf River and Alexander 
$1.75@3 p bbl, Jonathan and North- 
western Greening 2@3, Baldwin and 
Pippin 1.75@2.25. 

Cranberries 

At New York, growing inquiry for 
first quality cranberries. Cape Cod 
quoted at $6@6.50 p bbl and 1.50@ 


1.75 p cra. 
Eggs 

At New York, bulk of supply of 
average prime and lower qualities 
move slowly, but strictly fine to fcy 
western eggs continue scarce, all of- 
ferings of this stock freely absorbed 
at firm prices. Extra fine fresh- 
gathered 29%,@31%c p doz, extra 
firsts 28@29\%c, firsts 26@28c, state, 
Pa and near by white hennery, fcy 
39@4i1c, state, Pa and near by white 
hennery, ordinary 30@38c, brown 


33 @ 35c. 
Field Beans 


At New York, strong holding of 
marrow beans noted because of lim- 
ited supply, medium and pea beans 
also in small stock, and steady. Mar- 
row beans $7.90@8 p 100 Ibs, medium 
5.85@5.90, choice pea 5.35@5.40, red 
kidney 6.50@6.60, yellow eye 4.90@5 
Cal lima 5.25@5.30. 

Hay and Straw 

At-New York, heavy accumulation 
of under grades with market in buy- 
ers’ favor, except on top qualities of 
timothy hay which are in light supply. 
No 1 timothy $25@26 p ton, clover 
mixed 22@23, rye straw 15@ 15.50. 

Money 

The federal reserve bank rate of 
discount on notes over 90 days is 
universally 5% 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, near by peaches 
continue in liberal supply, especially 
from western N Y, market steady at 
unchanged prices for best grades, 
grapes in better demand, Bartlett 
pears firm. Western N Y peaches 40@ 
90c, Pa. Md and W Va 30@90c, Le 
Conte, Kieffer and Bartlett pears $1@ 
5 p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 75c@1.25 p 
bu, Beurre Bose and Beurre D’Anjou 


{To Page 16.] 





THIS DEPARTMENT ie one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
ome 6 @ word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


oT pd be received Friday to py > ~~ 
in issue of the following week. Adver- 


tieoments wal be FARMS —_ Aa or rt 
RENT” accepted je above rate, t 
will be inserted in cus REAL ESTATS MARKET 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 Seuste Weekly 


AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of envy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ small adv as noticeable as « large one 

THE RATE for the “ Exchange” ed- 
vertining fo only ots eutta © werd eodh Een, 


New York City 








POULTRY 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Very | ery choice White Leghorn, 

be penn Wyandotte male and female young and 

In 90 day winter test —4 hens laid from 

60) 0 76. eggs each. No poor lay kept. 

both fancy and utility. “PHILIP 
Whitney Point, N Y. 


red 12 
PECK, 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged stoneware 
shipped direct from pottery, New Brighton, Pa, for 
$1. Lots well assorted, containing crocks, jars, pana, 
bowls, pitchers, tea and beanpots; little of each. 
— som with order. E. SWASEY & CO, Port- 
an e. 





SEVEN HUNDRED WHITE LEGHORN pullets, 
March and April hatch, some laying; half B 
strain; from trapnested breeders. 
single comb Red pullets. All or part for ninety cents 
each, PHIL M. FERRY, Avonia, Pa. 


COCKERELS $1 EACH—Anoonas, Campines, Leg- 
horns, Reds, a Minorcas. EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, Seward, N Y. 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS, Barred Rocks, Leg- 
horns, —? om Catalog free. W. J. SHERMAN, 
Cambridge, Md. 


— LEGHORN PULLETS, Young-Barron strain, 
i Bred Collies. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, 














SEEDS 


BERRY PLANTS, POSTPAID—Strawberry plants: 
Brandywine, Gandy, Haverland, Klondike, Sample, 
Senator, Dunlap, William Belt, Bubach, Chesapeake, 
Early Ozark, Glen Mary, Marshall, Ryckman, Sharp- 
less, 95c hundred; LEver-bearing strawberry, 80c 
dozen; $2.50 hundred. Raspberry plants: Cuthbert 
King, Black Diamond, Cumberland, Columbian, 50c 


dozen; $2.25 re | St Regis Ever-bearing rasp- 
berry. 3 hundred. Blackberry plants: 
Blowers, Eldorado, Snyder, 60c dozen; $3 hundred; 


low thousand prices. Fruit trees. Berry plants and 

it trees can be very successfully poe now. 
Catalog free. a wanted. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTARIES PUBLIC, justic justices, attorneys, business 
men—Write for circulars Notaries Menual and Legal 
Form Book, fourth revised edition. Authentic 
with instructions, each state. CAMPBELL, notary 
public, Longacre, 





——-, Direct from factory to consumer. Ten-Ib 
full cream cheese sent prepaid for $2. GRO B. 
McMULLEN, Watertown, N Y. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. my on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Bosedale, Kan. 


STANDARD APPLE_ BARRELS—. number. 
Prompt shipment. R. GILLIES, Medina, Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED FARMERS—Men | and women everywhere 
U 8S government jobs; $75 month; short hours; vaca 
tions; rapid advancement; steady work: many 
appointments coming; common education sufficient; no 
pull required. Write immediately for list of positions 
now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B40. 
Rochester, N Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED “er _~ of about 300, ~~ 
positions in U 8 Tiuousands 























POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.50 
hundred. Chesapeake, Early Ozark, Gandy, Glen 
Mary, Ryck Duniap, Stevens Late, 


i aa Belt. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 


man, Sample, 
HARRY L. 





MEN WANTED in every county to sell fruit trees, 
berry plants, all ki: > nursery stock. Clean, profit- 
~~ business. HARR L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 





BUnpANe SPINELESS CACTUS, 50c each; 3 for 
2. ORA HAMLET, 703 Camulos St, Los Angeles, 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Fifty head high grade Holstein 
heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds; also cows of 
all kinds bought on commission. Write for he =~ 
prospects. Save dealers fro ten 
twenty dollars per head. ee years’ a. 
R. 83. HULL, Edmeston, N Y. 


i - RED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Cae 
ites; all ages, mated, not akin. red sow 
} TR. boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 











FOR SAL ae —— pigs and shotes. 
Price reasonable; ction guaranteed. E. 
STANLEY DELANDER. Burkittevilie. Md. 


BERKSHIRES OF CHOICE BREEDING—Prices 
reasonable. Write your wants. JOHN McNAUGH- 
TON, Caledonia, N Y. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS at_ reasonable prices. 
Write your wants to L. HOTCHKISS, West Spring- 
field, Erie Co, Pa. 


REGISTERED SEREsaraS PIGS, twelve weeks 
i oight dollars. A. BARROTT, Newark Valley, 














REGISTERED gunorens RAMS—Well covered 
field sheep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East Winfield, N Y. 


RAMBOUILLET SIRE, sheared 24 Ibs. 
prices. SUMMER, LeRaysville, Pa. 


heifers, or 





PU 

Farmers’ 
ge ey bull calves, 
cows. WM E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 


WANTED—Regi A Yoletet 
J. W. NEFF, BR 3, Cumberland, Md. 


DUROCS—Reg boars, bred sows and spring pigs. 
M. J. CoNDIT. Condit, O. 

HAMPSHIRE SWINE. JOSEPH KENNEL, At- 
gien, Pa. 








Heavy milkers. 














FOXES 


FOXES WANTED—100 100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. 


HONEY 


FOR SALE—Fine white extracted p=. 5 wb 

_by parcels Dost $0.75, 10 Ib $1.25, within 3d 
by freight, Ibs or more, $0. oe per lb. RAY 
Cc. WILCOX. weet WU, N Y. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; bodklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer. 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 








; PATENTS 
INVENTORS WANTED—Your ideas may mean 
—-.. ae sketch. Patents secured through new 


book and advice fre. WATERS & 
oo “212 Warder Bidg, Washington, D C. 


HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, or xs 








skins coat robe. Catalag on lg On. regent 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, ¥. 





vacancies every year. There ee . “bis chance here for 
— s - and generous pay; lifetime employment. 

‘or booklet S-822; no obligation. EARL 
HOPRING. Washington, D C. 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT. 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct 13. Good salaries. Free quarters. Write 











OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 

$18 wae Become chauffeurs. Earn while learn 
ing; sample lessons fre. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept B805, Rochester, N Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKF 


ONLY $2500 CASH—360 scres, 25 cows, crops, 
tools. Big, rich, completely equipped money-making 
New York state farm thrown on market by owner 
who has made money, wants to retire, and is willing 
to give responsible young man a chance. 100 acres 
fields cut 60 tons hay besides other crops: large 

;. valuable wood; 1000 sugar maples; 8-room 
beautiful maple shade; telephone; 90-ft 
; 100-ton silo; three other barns; other out- 
buildings; near conveniences; only 3% miles to large 
railroad town. If taken now you get 25 cows, 
modern machinery, dairy utensils and all hay and 
crops on farm at time of sale. Price for all $3500, 
with only $2500 cash; balance easy terms. Full 
details and traveling directions, page 12, ‘‘Strout’s 
Farm Catalog 38." Write today for your free copy. 

. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 

West 34th St, New York. 








NORTH CAROLINA FARMS FOR SALE—Any size. 
Suitable for bright tobacco and small fruit; 

passed transportation facilities; low in price; 
peoductive value; mild winters, moderate summer 
temperature; long grazing and growing season (two 
to four crops a year); plenty of water; unequaled 
anywhere for diversified farming and livestock; — 
ings erected to suit purchaser; sold on easy term 
For full particulars address SOUTHERN LAND CO. 
South Pines, N C. 


STORE PROPERTY FOR SALE—In small town. 
surrounded by rich farming country. 50 ft by 120 
ft; living rooms for three families upstairs. Could not 
be built today for $7000. Will sell cheap or will 
trade on_a good farm. J. PAUL CORCORAN, New 
Albany, Pa. 


FOR SALE—235 acre farm; nice set of buildings; 
keeping 44 head of stock. Close to markets, schools 
of all grades, electric and steam cars. particu- 
lars and price, N. POWERS, Warren, Mass. 

150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near Philadelphfa and 
Trenton markets; good railroad and trolley facilities. 
New catalog. Established 25 years. HORACE G. 
REEDER. Newtown. Pa. 

WANT TO RENT FARM on thirds where 
thing is furnished. Address HENRY ZIMM 
Lewiston, 0. " 


Wouldn't You Be Glad 


to have someone hand you a crisp bank note when 
you least expected it? There's something wrong 
you wouldn't be. Well we can't hand you a bank 
bill, but we can tell you an easy, quick way to dis 
pose of your surplus poultry, eggs, live stock, farm 
produce or implements and lots of other things. 
Right here in the Farmers’ Exchange you put an adv 
that costs you only six cents a word and we know 
you won't be sorry 


To Make Some Easy Money 


out of something that yeu can’t use, but your neigh- 
bor may be very anxious to get. In the next town 
Perhaps, is a man who is short of the very thing 
you have an extra supply of, and there's a big chance 
you get a letter from him as soon as he reads tis 
paper. The rest is easy—just agreeing on prices and 
terms. 

When you send your adv in count initials as words 
—sive full postoffice address and remit by money order 
or bank draft at 6 cents per word to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
345 Fourth Avenue - ° New Vork City 






























































































































































FIEDN NoTES 


dive Stoca Fiero Repacecntarive 
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Der 100 Ibs 
‘ahead 1915 1914 1015 1014 1914 


seer 1A 1,00 00 45 $6.00 $6.15 
Pan Run Gee ae Re 


‘ork .. 308 9.65 6.75 75 
ascves 9.50 10.00 9.45 6.25 5.50 
City.. 10.10 10,50 is 9.35 6.25 5.75 

eeee 9.25 9.00 50 9.05 6.50 5.75 





Xx At Chicago, steer market showed 
_ tendency to fluctuate under alternate 
heavy -pressure of large supplies and 
* Jater light shipments. Growers held 
off from recent markets which showed 
_@ffects of packers and shippers’ de- 
' termination to smash prices and lat- 
' terly; current demand brought values 
ie pond all lines up strongly. Big heavy 
steers again in good request, prices 
holding woendy at $10@10.40 p 100 Ibs. 
_ Fewer western range cattle on mar- 

‘ket and these brought relatively 

»good prices. Lighter receipts, also, 
"of grassy cattle showed returning 
. strength in these lines. 


to fancy beef steers, p 100 Ibs.. 900 )¢- 2 

to heavy native corn-fed.....++.++. 8.85@ 9.85 

to medium......... seecdoccccs 8.00@ 8.15 

40 GOOd GTASBETS.... 1. eceesssece -25@ 7.35 

- to extra ‘butétier ‘heifers: : dia LF 4 

P stuff, cows. and bulls.......... 4.85 

_ - Ge WOAl CALVES... csececceseees §.35 12.00 


hter rospinee of all lines of hogs 

good shipping demand brought 

Sharp competition into play and mar- 

2 strong. Bulk of offerings brought 

ve $7 p 100 Ibs, with quotations for 

lots reaching 8.45@8.50. Good 

( Fieger 1 hogs sold well at 6.90 

medium weights 7.25@7.55, 

droves 745 @7. 10, medium lots 
feat light 8.25 @ 8.40. 

Sheep market also strong under 

eo than normal. receipts. Range 

were in -good request and 






$1 p bskt, okra 50c@$1i p_ carrier, 
peppers 75c @$1.25 bbl, spinach 50c 
@$1, squash Tic @$1, white turnips 
$1@2, tomatoes £0@ 60c p standard bx. 
Potatoes 


At Johnsonville, Rensselaer Co, N 
Y, quite a potato growing section, late 
blight is reported in fields and rot 
just beginning to show. Producers 
are offered only 33c p bu, and are in- 
clined to hold, 

At New York, potatoes in free sup- 
ply, demand ‘fairly active, market 
firmet for best stock. Cheap potatoes 
in better demand and higher for toth 
southern and Jersey, LI potatoes sold 
at $1.50@1.75 p bag, eJrsey round I 
@1.50, Long 85c@1. 50, southern i@ 
1.25 p bbl, sweet potatoes 1.50@2. 

Up to fourth week in Sept comparatively small 
quantities of the crop of late potatoes have 
harvested and sold. Our prices coming forward every 
day indicate considerable damage by blight and rot, 
low initial bids, and quite a general but not universal 
tendency_on the part of farmers to hold for a time. 
Prices offered growers at shipping station include the 
folowing: 

Salem, N Y, 30@35c p bu. Sharon, N Y, 75c. 
Corning, N Y, 70c. Atlanta, N Y, 30c. Johnson- 
vile, N Y¥ 336. eh ie ss N Y, 40c. Cambridge, 
N x. 83.1-8c. Orient, N Y, $1 p bbl for shipping 
stoc 

Brooks, Me, 40c p bu. Ft Fairfield, Me, pe 
80c. Presque Isle, Me, =. i Me, 75c 


bbl, Sherman 9 Me, bu. 
oh Aimon, Wis, 25c. New 


Waupaca, Wis, 
London, Wis, 
Ravenna, 0, 30c. 


. She 
Freemont, O, 45c. 
Landisvilie, Pa, 40c. Troy, Pa, 75c. 
Greenville, Mich, 30¢ p bu; Oxford, Mich, 35¢; 
Charlotte, Mich, no market, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CRHAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915. 28 29 26 
1914.. 32 33 31 
1913.. 32 33 31 
1912 29 30% 28 
Butter 


More than 19 million Ibs more but- 
ter were held in storage Sept 1 than 
same date one year ago. The unus- 
ual rainy season kept summer pas- 







































































~~ pounds of butter in seven days. 


meegnt fair prices, particulary de- 
ble fat lots selling at $8.75@8.90 
Mer Ibs, beng sheep were ig neg- 
ble supply Mont ene Ida wethers 
‘Sand ewes selling at 5.50@5.75, native 
aren good to choice 5.65 @ 6, ewes 


GENERAL MARKETS 
{From Page 15.] 


*» 2@3.50 p bbl, + gong 10@25¢ p 8-lb 
- oo or 15 @ 1. p bu, prunes 18@ 
p 8-Ib Ag or 40@60c p 20-Ib 
“se up-river and Del grapes 40@60c 
_p case, Va figs 3@9c p qt, blackber- 
Ties 8@12c, red eo 8@5c p 
“pt, huckleberries 6@13c p qt, Col 
/ Miuskmelons -2@2.50 p standard cra, 
Cal 2.75@3.25, watermelons 100@300 


“p car. 





- Poultry 

At New York, fcy broilers, good 
chickens and heavy fowls in 
ne demand, other grades un- 
A Fresh-killed turkeys, . iced,- 
@ eA lb, spring chickens 25@ 

‘fowls 8@ 19¢, western dry-picked 
@ltc, Ohio and Mich scalded 1544 
; + 12% @18c, spring ducks 


Wool 
ng of al ae age held up steadily, vol- 
limited, market showing 
oe and activity. 
Vegetables 
* New York, brisk demand for 
vegetables in first-class condition 


prices steady to stronger. Cab- 
sold at $1@ a” and ees 
DI}; or 30 beh of 














Seat. Five Pounds of Butter a Day from Each Cow 


Each of these four Holstein cows has a record of better than 35 
The records are official, too. Thé cows 
are the property of Oliver Cabana, Jr, near Buffalo, N Y¥ 


tures at top condition and make of 
fresh butter has been so abundant 
that much of the excess above current 
demands has been taken over by ware- 
house’ men at relatively low prices. 
Total ibs on hand in warehouses 
were 82,844,798, against 63,666,605 one 
year ago. The increase in storage 
rose from 6,000,000 Ibs in Aug to more 
than 19,000,000 in Sept. 


At New York, stronger market 
noted on desirable grades of cmy, 
improved demand and tendency 


toward falling off in supplies cause 
underlying strength. Secondary quali- 
ties also showed effects of general im- 


provement. Extra cmy 26%@27c p 
lb, higher scoring lots) 27% @28c, 
firsts 25@26%c, fcy dairy 26@26%c. 


At Columbus, cmy butter 26c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

Ah Pittsburg, cmy 29c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 28c, dairy 25c. 
Cincinnati, cmy 280, dairy 20c. 
Albany, cmy ately, dairy. 24c. 
Rochester, cmy 28c 
Syracuse, dairy 30@ )32c. | 
Buffalo, emy 27c, dair 7 
Bigin, tll, cmy butter 5@25%c 


Cheese 

At New York, market steady to 
firm on high grades of fresh made 
whole milk cheese, considerable. trad- 
ing in round lots of held cheese. 
N Y fresh flats 15@15%c p Ib, Leen 
15%.@16c, Wis twins 14% @1 4% c, 
young America 16@16\%c, skim 
cheese 11% @12\c. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 
western New York breeders’ 24 an- 
nual, Holsteins, Randolph; N Y. 
Sale & Pedigree Co, Haverhill 
sale, Holsteins, Haverhill, Mass. 
7 Medina; 0, - North Ohio b 





8, Hol- 
ns. 
7-8 Troy, Pa, D. B. York's dispersal sale, 
s Holsteins. ~ 
12-43. 1h cons sale, Holsteins, Syra-- 





0) 
Breeders’ 
‘couse, N 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
preeame stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 








—————— 
FAIL TO ATTEND 


est Dispersal Sale of 


* Registered 
Berkshires 


ever held in Pennsylvania 
Oct. 14, 1915, at 
Tompkins Farm, Lansdale, Pa, 
65 head of high-class stock will be solq 
Write for catalogue 


enn ee ie 








THE FARMER'S BUSINESS BEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White 
pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 


*Prape: deal guaran 
Box A, LYONS, N. Y. 


values ard 
RELIABLE 


MNAQQAAN THRIFTY-BRED SS 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 
White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction LW tock, 
r, and eggs. Illustrated. circ J 
WNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 


CHICKS $12.00 per 100 
Tiffany's Fo neg Silver Laced Wateeees. Breeding 
Ducks $2.50 Pekin, Rouen and Ind. Ruaner Ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











PURE BRED S. C. BROWN LEGHORN HENS 
1 year old, at $0.75 each if taken before Oct. 15th. 
They are bred to lay and will lay this winter. 


Cockerels $1 each. 
M. F. BOLT, - CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels $1 each. 
A. H. HAWKINS, - - GOSHEN, N. Y. 


BARRON &CY CYPHERS PEDIGREE STRAINS 
Leghorns exclusively. Pullets, cockerels, 
che. An. A hens that weigh 4 to 5 lbs. “$1.50 to 
each. FEEKS WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 

R. D. 4, Clyde, N. ¥. 
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o Heart’s 

EB Delight Farm 

= Large Yorkshire Boars 

= Ready for immediate service. 

W. H. Miner, 

Chazy, . New York 

nA ma 





la 
— 





TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914.. Write us your wants, we can supply y ou. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, 0. 





Cockerel: frm ‘““ 
S.C. W. Leghorns St", <2" oat 
of large white eggs, also choice breeding hens. 75¢ 


each in lots of 4 
same price. 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. Y. 


S. C.W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


or more. Black Minorca pullets 
W. KETCH, Cohocton, N. Y. 

















Delchester Berkshires 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
@ specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Squere - Pennsylvania 








WANTED (’xainits 


Give your price and complete description. 





THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWABE, N. Y. 
BELGIAN HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 per 
Ready for breeding in two months. Large 


pound squab producing pigeons at $4 per pr. Guar- 
an mat Also chickens, ducks, and 
Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


2 . 
Pinehurst. Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 

A boar sold by us to F. A. Noteware, Spokar 
Wash, weighed 975 pounds, under two years ‘of 
age. A yearling boar we sold Thomas W. Law 
son, weighed 745 pounds, in br condition. 

Young boars and boar pigs of ar brecding 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE. N. Y. 














Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy hi been 
factors in the development - - se 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIBW FARM, SERV A. con 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor B. 2 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Shropshire Sheep | We have some 


choice large, well- 
wooled yearlings of bo! an e best ng 
for sale. Stock all on Mn Write for prices, 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





very 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also atallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 
¥. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLD, Ps 








Several highly g graded Percheron Fillies 


one, two and three y Also a pair of 
horses, gray and black, ge 3000 Ibs., for 
GRAYFIELDS FARMS . Greenwich, N. Y. 


young work 
sale. 





——y 


ali ~ an spe eekal 


BERKSHIRES 


offering 01 boars 

ready for service, and bred Gilts. Home of the 

Grand Champion boar of 1914. Write fur what 
‘ou wens rye — and see our herd 

COD FARM, . LOWELL, MASS 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 
pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 
service ars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 


bo. 
Cholera immuned. r ng, inciepuality and type 
oannot be beaten. Comprising the blood of Champion 
Rival Masterpiece, Longfellow, n ‘Duke and 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM, +  BLETON, MD. 





Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





Berkshires — Fall Pigs 


OTS-DA-WA FARMS CO., Ine. 
Phelps Building Binghamton, New York 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original 
independent with = captain 


the business ta ie weeks. 
oe Schoo! of Auctioneering, 20 N. 


catalog. Seen 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








SWINE BREEDERS 
POLAND-CHINAS 








Boars rent for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
almost all.of them sired by our champion: boar. 

Cc M. & F. A. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 
Six extra Poland-China Boar 2% months old, 
sire Pawnee King a sIT838, —s — = 547500, 
$10 each. wtiond along 20 

choice. jong your order. They wil eo 
G. 8. bey vil pleas, 





BIG TYPE POLA ND CHINA 
boars fall pigs. 
Write gour wants. snd. ¥ wil <  eeek 
GEORGE SP SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


. Large Yorkshire, Swine« 








| wae: BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hin, next 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y 


Berkshire Specia 1 Pair of bred sows. oe 
open gilt ; choicest pigs; trios a specialty. 
re and dams all prize = = some undefeated. 

. TILBURY, Bt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N.Y. 





for the next thirty days. 





7 CHOICE rg yg PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson Masterpiece 77000. and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Ps 


— 








Yarmouth Farm Chesters 





Registered Chester White . 75 head. Price reasone 
able. Growthy and pro pigs shipped on approv 

ROLIO YOUNG, B 4, COATESVILLE, PA. 
Registered O.1.C. and Chseter White Pigs 


Rest strains. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
on Fa A ge Fg FR ‘ 
EUGENE P. ROGERS. - WATT: ILLE, N. ¥. 


ee 





Poin se vowed sor 0. 1. C. PIGS $4.75 
A i d sire mn ed coped No. 1 
(Basen mamma build. 


SEE T SRS Sead ol 
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UPLAND FARMS 


We have just imported from Engl the cele- 
_prated Tamworth boar, General Haigh, he eo. 2 19581 





+o Me. Satter in 7 dave, ond al of them lave 


cow_ever won. DAM, 8. Vv. HL 





at 2 
2 mon’ : 
is one of the most bo. vasughters of 
Veeman Hengerveld, the grea’ of 
present day. 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 











who won the First Prize and Reserv D 





ship at the Royal Agricultural Show, England 
1915. We are prepared to take orders for young 
pigs from this celebrated boar, out of our best 
sows, for February and March delivery. 


H. E. Murdock, M: .¢., Ipswich, Mass. 














BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between. Thanksgiving and Christmas, I will be be- 


siezed by buyers looking for boars fit for immediate 
service. While I will probably be able to satisfy their 
pequiremc? vis, they will have been picked over consider- 


ably. Levter buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 
h me pk have his mind og business when the busy 


ri ‘- BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 





Country Life Farm Offers 


Holstein bull, born Nov. 11, 1914. Sired by a son of 
King Colantha Clothilde, out of Belle Segis, 31.87 


Ibs. butter in 7 days, one of the best daughters of the 

great < dam of this bull is sired by 

Sir mtiac and has a 3 year old 

of 15.24 Ibs. butt days. The 2d dam has a 
= 19.64 Ibs. be in 7 days and is the dam 

of 3 R. ters. This bi is 8 


8 ES straight individual and has great 
For quick sale $75 will get him. 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


200 Guernseys 200 


From ~~ August importation, personaily 
from the best herds of Great Britain. 





~ MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gi: ilt s, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for clipment. Registered. Prices right 


BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. 





200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Duro jow. “Bred from our large show and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

c. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both ecxes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
Ww. E BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





Write for price list. 


FRANK S. PEER, Osceola Farms, 
CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov, All ant, * and heavy 
milkers. 

100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 

A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - 


— 














CORTLAND, N. Y. 








CT reecrirearennty 


East River Holsteins 
Registered and Grade 
Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875 heads the herd; he is one of 
the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 
Dam Ada Cornucopia Posch, butter 
7 days 32.20 libs., 30 days’ record 
136.31 Ibs. 

50 REG. COWS for sale. 

10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
Farmers can buy these bulls at a 
PRICE they can afford to pay. 
THEY ARB GOOD. 

100 GRADE COWS due to freshen 
in Aug. and Sept. They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 
DAIRY cows for LK. 

Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 
old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O. 


Bell Phone Cortland or, McGraw 
14F5. 43F2. 








acres 


Start a Herd with These! 


vow registered Holstein heifers and 

bull, not related, very nicely 
marked and extra well bred, 6 to 10 
months old. $525 buys the bunch. 
Come and see them, They certainly 
are a bargain. 


J. A. LEACH, 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 














13—-FOR SALE-—13 

Thirteen Rag Apple heifers, nicely marked and well 
grown; bred to freshen in March and April. Sire of 
these heifers is Rag Apple Korndyke Prince No. 84718. 
His sire, Rag Apple Korndyke. His dam, Fairview 
Jessie Korndyke, that sold at the ‘‘Dollar’’ sale for 
$3500. This is a chance e. a lifetime to get a 
foundation herd of fies Apple 

Address KASTNE FARMS. Dayid W. Kastner, 
Prop., Hammond, N. RY) . Sta. Morristown, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner: 
gr. son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons Netherland, 
er. gr. ie of A. & G. — McKinley; dam a @r. 
daughter is Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
Ponting ‘Clothiiae De Kol 34 and of the Pontiacs. 
of dam is a brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf, Price very low. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


$75—FOR SALE—$75 














4 very fine young bull, born — 22, 1915. Dam 
Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in days. Her sire’s 
22 66 1 a daughter 


SA Oakland Vrenagelsche, - b 
of Vi @ 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, be a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Aleartra, and from 2s daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. da aughters.. Write soon and 
get a bull ‘rom 8 a herd that is making good "the year 


aroun 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Manaasville Madison Co., N. Y. 








Vanderkamp Farms 


BuLL CALF 8 MONTHS OLD 
SIRE: JUDGE SEGIS (Son of King Segis) 
DAM: 27.93 Lbs. Five Years Old 

‘is fellow has an own sister who has just made over 
ine as a junior 2-year-old. Write us about him. 


F. C. Soule & Sous Syracuse, N. Y. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows, fresh 
and close a springers, 100 heifers — marked and 
good size; also 100 head of registe: cattle, consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. Prices 
right. These must be sold before November 1. 


J. BR. FROST, : - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams gired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 




















HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 


born Apr.  - 1915; nicely marked, about half and half 
in color; by a son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad, 
su = of a granddaughter of DeKol Heng, Burke. 
Price . 

w. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


+ * , 1T 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
; nn 
A Chance of a Lifetime 
gorge, geet pre trot Hota, tall fey E 
Bir sapien Arn eho. h non Beary The First Big Cortland Sale [2 
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Will be held on the farm of the 
Celebrated Peck Dairy, Cortland, New York 


October 15 and 16, 1915 = 


The Cattle are of the Best Strains and are contributed by— 
~ Arfmann. O. U. Kellogg. Lewson Holding Co. 


DD Ua 


i 





. H. Knapp & Son, George Abbott. C. Bennett. 
P. .Wadsworth A. A. Knapp. E. Henry. 
J. Webster. Chas. C. Disbrow. Saunders & Co. 
Harry Davis. M. S. Nye. C. D. Fortnam,. 
M. J. Peck. Fitzgerald & Sons. Tully Farms. 
A. R. Owen. Jabez Smith & Sons. H. M. Dunham & Sons. 


AVQSONNUIN NLA UTN UNA ENEMA 


J. A. Leach. W. H. Mace, Ellis & Co, 

The stock offered will be just the surplus of these well-known 
breeders and something real good comes from every herd. 

For instance, there is a son of King of the Pontiacs from a cow that 
twice has made over 32 Ibs. butter in seven days, once from three- 
quarters. 

Another gem is a son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra from a 30-lb. 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, her dam 25.8 Ibs. and her dam a 27- 
Ib. daughter of a 20-lb. cow. 

Two other 30-Ib bulls. 

Sons, daughters, grandsons and granddaughters of 30-lb. cows. 
For particulars in detail, watch the next issue of this paper. re 

If you are looking for a good bull, if you need females of any kind, 
if you are thinking of starting now or sometime in the future— 
ATTEND THIS SALE. 

Cortland is on the Lehigh and the D., L. & W. railroads, and on 
one of the best state roads of New York. 

Auctioneers: KeEttey, HAGER and Mack, 

Write at once for catalog to 


HOLSTEIN SALES COMPANY, Sale Managers 
102 West Chicago Street ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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in jn eA MAEMO 


Seactitnied Holsteins 


at Your Own Price 


100—HEAD—100 
Cortland, New York, October 9, 1915 


This is an entire herd with no reservations or additions, and must positively be sold. 
Nothing over five years old, tn extra good condition; well marked and well bred. 

A credit of six months will be allowed on approved notes. 

Every animal sound and tuberculin tested. 


J. A. LEACH W. H. MACE J. B. WEBSTER 
For catalogue and other information address 


W. H. MACE one CORTLAND, N. be 


= N. B.—Watch these columns next week for further particulars, 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam * 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


| a . ay A - ro 





dam Ny jee. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 
(dam bs. 1 yr. old, she 62%% blood a 
4 Des. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 tbe. 3 
$100. These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. 1 is 
ready for use. They will be sold quick. Write now 


E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, NEW YORK 




















100 Buys heifer calf 

three months old 

$150 Buys heifer six months old; 20-Ib. dam; 
3 sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year old. 


Bulls Grandsons, "sig fo 


tested dams, $1 
Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y. 











Riverside Stock Farm 9%" 7," 
a. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Ay yh __—> 
Dam 2 Game o aggie Cornucopia Jo- 
Lad. Pee f taken ooen. First o hock 
him. A. W. BRO - SONS, West Winfield. XY. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bull 


By a sire whose dam made 21834 Ibs. of milk ta a 
Af Ry A R. O. dam. 

HENRY K. JABVIS, - WEEDSPORT, N. ¥. 
FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bul 
Sept. and Oct. use, price 














Holstein Bull 


Son of King Quality, from an A. RB. O. of 
Kin Wal alker, ready for service, fi yr 
$1 First check gets him. Fete. cenit 


JA. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, WN. Y. 


6 and 8 mos. ol 
for photo and breeding. 
Brown Bros., St. Lawrence Co., Canton, N, 


Holstein Bull Calves > gizes i BAH, 


seven days, 30 66. They "a good 
individuals, all 4 ag “EB. O. dams. “Write for 
pedigrees and prices. The Yates Farms, OrchardPark, N.Y 
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mend ter 


Paeboueds of of butter in n 365 105 days 
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Registered I Holsteins pa. ‘come Sived 


by Golden Segis De Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister sister average 35.91 Ibs butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 
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Two Carloads Spot Farm Holsteins at 
Auction, Strasburg, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Tuesday, September 28th 


30 high grade Holsteins, fresh and 
close springers; 10 yearling heifers 
registered, and high grade bells 
ready for service; 5 reg. bull calves, 
8! by a three-fourth brother to 
the $25,000 bull; 2 reg. cows 
Meet us there. 


REAGAN BROS., 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


$100—H. F. Buli—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 


Bired by Changeling Butter Boy DeKol. Dam Maid 
4 ouweed Hartje 2d, @ 20.45 Ib. daughter of a 
. COW. 





TULLY, N. ¥- 





For Sale or Exchange 


Will sell or exchange for thoroughbred Holstein or 
Guernsey females two thoroughbred, registered 
stallions $ years old. Also will sell or exchange 
thoroughbred A. R. O. Holstein bull calves for sheep. 
Write for prices and photographs. 


LOUNSBERRY, N. ¥. 








FRED A. BLEWER, -  «  OWREGO, N. ¥. | VALLEY VIEW FARMS, 
WORLD’S CHAMPION ; —] Your Herd 
AYRSHIRES Dairymen—Improve Your 





poy six to ten months old, light in oster. co, 


and 
Bo Kot out "ot granddaughters of De" Kol 2a Duta 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 # 








We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with ie. advanced registry 











averaged 12,000 pounds mi taken at once rs is less fy their value. 
year. Prices Write for -~ -A~y = We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
PENSHURST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA, | C- L. Banks & Sog. Locus Stock Farm, New Derlia,N.¥. 













En the Second 


Holstein Sale 


at Randolph 


Daughters of the Best Sires of the Breed 
and Cows Bred to these Sires 










The $25,000.00 Bull, Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, 
Two of whose first daughters in test have crossed the 21-lb. mark 
as junior 2-yr. -olds. (In Mr. Cabana’s consignment are 9 extra 
geod young cows in calf by this remarkable sire.) 
_ Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, 
Whose daughters last year won more money in prizes from the 
H.-F. Association than the daughters of any other sire. (In the 
sale are daughters of this bull and cows and heifers bred to him.) 
King Pontiac Alcartra Johanna, 
Decker & Son’s 34%4-lb. son of the Senjpesiee bull. (In the sale 
are some beautiful heifers bred to him, also some of his. young 
daughters—owned outside the Decker herd.) 
Hengerveld Homestead De Kol. 
(In the sale are some splendid daughters of this fine 32-lb. son 
of Hengerveld De Kol sth.) 
The breeders of Southwestern New York are ambitious to establish 
a sale that -will afford a convenient market-place for their best cattle. 
The sale of a year ago was extremely creditable to the consignors, but 
the coming event will far outclass the first. In the sale is an un- 
usually large.proportion of milking cows—all the year round profit- 


producers. 


110 Holsteins 


The Southwestern New. York 
Holstein Breeders’ Sale 
On the Dow Farms 


Randolph, . New York, October I, 1015 


Write for Catalog to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager LACONA, N. Y. 
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we Pi Call 6 
The Troy Sale 


Troy, Pennsylvania 
October 7-8, 1915 


Come and see 


125 Head of 


Holsteins 


The best ever offered at public 
sale in Pennsylvania 


On your way: to the Breeders’ Consignment Sale and the 
Sale-at Cortland, New York, start earlier and stop over 
at. Troy; .you-will find- something here to interest you. 


We are offering 
One of the- best bred. bulls, a son- of KING SEGISs 
PONTIAC and a 29-pound daughter of the KING OF 
THE PONTIACS, 


’ All animals unblemished. 
All animals. Tuberculin-Tested. 


The best blood: lines are represented. -Nearly forty 
are carrying calves to a brother to the $50,000 bull; 
the calves are worth more than you will have to pay 
for their dams. 


Come and- Be Convinced 


D. B. YORK and W. J. FEW 
GEORGE. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer 
Situated onthe Penn’a R: R., between Elmira, N. Y. and Williamsport, Pa. 


TROY, PA. 
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SAY, BOYS! 


that grand young bull we have been telling you about is not 
“the only good thing to be sold in our 


Four Great Days 
of Sale 


There will be some others that may suit some of you better. 
One of them is a son-of the bull that put: Middletown, N. Y., 
on the map.. His dam made 29.62 Ibs. butter at just 3 years 
of age and then came back .and made. 32.54 lbs. butter in 7 
days just a few days after she was 4 years old. Guess he’s 
a pretty fair bull. What do you say? 


YOU MAY THINK that bulls are all we are going to 
sell in these sales, but 


THE FACTS ARE 


there will be about three hundred of the best females ever 
led into the sale ring, animals that you cannot afford to let 
the other fellow get away from you. 


| 
i 
| 
: || 
| 
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Put these dates down where you will not forget them. 


Nev. 15-16, 1915. Nov. 17-18, 1915. 


Syracuse Sale Pavilion Holstein Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. Earlville; N. Y. 





We will send you. catalogs if you say so, but write early. 


Sale ‘Managers, anes N. ¥. 
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WE ALL KNOW 


that Christopher Columbus discovered. America on October 


12, 1492, but 
DO YOU KNOW 
what great event takes place OCTOBER 12-13, 1915, just 
four hundred twenty-three years later? 
IF YOU ARE POSTED 


in Holstein mattérs as well as you are in ‘history you will 
know that 

AT THAT TIME 
The Breeders Consignment Sale Co. 


WILE HOLD THEIR 


18th Public Sale 


of 150 pure bred Holsteins 


at the Syracuse Sale Pavilion, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We have in previous issues told you who the consignors 
were, something about the cattle and will tell you more 
about them later, but 


OUR MISSION TODAY 


is to impress on your mind the date and place of the sale. 

REMEMBER, it is October 12-13, 1915, at the Syra- 
cuse Sale Pavilion, Syracuse, N. Y. - Mark it down on the 
side of the barn where you will see it daily.and begin to 
make your plans to attend, for the extreme high quality of 
the cattle in this sale is something that will be talked about 
for years to come, and the date (October 12-13, 1915) will be 
set down in the annals of Holstein History the same as that 
day 423 years ago. 

Write now for catalog to 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CoO., Inc., 
Sale’ Managers, Liverpool, N.Y. 
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DON’T FORGET THE DATE! 
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BY 
WILLIAM 
McLEOD 
RAINE 








A DAUGHTER of the DONS 


An Account of the Adventures of Dick Gordon 


after he learns of his inherited estate in New Mexico, the same being hopelessly entangled with those of pretty Valencia Valdes 

















Introducing Richard Gordon—I 


OR hours Manuel Pesquiera had 
F been rolling up the roof of the 
continent in an observation car 
of the “Short Line.” His train had 
wound in and out through a maize of 
bewildering scenery, and was at last 
dipping down into the- basin of the 
famous gold camp. 

The alert black eyes of the young 
New Mexican wandered discontentedly 
over the raw ugliness of the camp. 
Towns straggled here and there un- 
tidily at haphazard, some of the 
mushroom growths of a day born of 
a lucky “‘strike.” Into the valleys and 
yup and down the hillsides ran a net- 
work of rails for trolley and steam 
cars. Everywhere were the open tun- 
nel mouths or the frame shaft-houses 
perched above the gray Titan dump 

ards. 
erhe magic that had wonderfully 
prought all these manifold activities 
into being had its talisman in the 
world “Gold;” but, since Pesquiera 
had come neither as a prospector nor 
investor, he heard with only half- 
concealed impatience the easy gossip 
of his fellow travelers about the fa- 
mous ore producers of the district. 

It was not until his inatttentive 
ears caught the name of Dick Gordon 
that he found interest in the conver- 
sation. 

“Pardon, sir! Are you acquaint’ 
with Mr Richard Gordon?” he asked, 
a touch of the gentle Spanish accent 
in his voice. 

“T ought to know ‘him, seeing as 
I'm his partner.’’ 

“Then you can tell me where I may 
find him?” 

“Yes, sir, I can do that. See that 
streak of red there on the hill—the 
one above the big dump. That's the 
shaft-house of the Last Dollar. Drop 
dewn about nine hundred feet and 
strike an air-line west by north for 
about a quarter of a mile, and you'd 
be right close to him. 

“He's down there, tackling a mighty 
uncertain proposition. The shaft and 
the workings of the Last Dollar are 
full of water. He’s running a cross- 
cut from an upraise in the Radley 
drift, so as to tap the west tunnel of 
the Last Dollar.” 

“It is dangerous, you inform me?” 


“Dangerous ain’t the word. It’s 
suicide, the way I look at it. See 
here, my friend. His drill goes 


through and lets lose about ’steen mil- 
lion gallons of water. How is he go- 
ing to get in out of the rain about 
that time?’’ 

The New Mexican showed a double 
row of pearly teeth in a bland smile. 

“Pardon, sir. If you would explain 
a leetle more fully I would then com- 
prehend.” 

“Sure. Here’s the way it is. Dick 
and his three men are plugging away 
at the breast of the drift with air- 
drills. Every day he gits closeter to 
that lake dammed up there. Right 
now there can’t be more’n a few feet 
of granite ’twixt him and it. 

“He don’t know how many any 
more’n a rabbit, because he’s going 
by old maps that ain’t any too re- 
liable. The question is whether the 
wall will hold till he dynamites it 
through, or whether the weight of 
water will crumple up that granite 
and come pouring out in a flood. 

“If the first happens, Dick has got 
to get back along the crosscut, lower 
himself down the upraise, and travel 
nearly a mile through tunnelings be- 
fore he reaches a shaft to git out. 
That don’t leave them any too much 
time at the best. But if the water 
breaks through on them, it’s Heaven 
help Dick, and good-by to this world.” 

“Then Mr Gordon is what you call 
brave?” 

“He’s the gamest man that ever 
walked into this camp. There ain't 
an inch of him that ain’t clear grit 
throurh and through. If you're look- 
ing for Dick, stranger, this here is 
the place to find him. He’d ought to 
be coming up:the shaft any minute 
how.” 

The New Mexican picked up his 
Suitcase and followed them up the 
hill to the shaft-house. 

The cage shot to the surface just 
- they entered, and out stepped two 

en. 

“What’s new, Tregrath?” asked 
Davis of one of them, a huge Cor- 
nhishman, 

“The drill* have brook through into 
the Last Dollar tunnel. The watter of 
un do be leaking through, Measter 
Davis. The boss sent us oop while 
Tom. and him stayed to put the 
charges in the drill holes to blow oot 
the wall, He wouldna coom and let 
me stay.” 

Davis thought a moment. 

o I'll go down the shaft and wait at 
éoven se it, There'll be something 
eep your eye pee ‘or 

th, nat f wh 


Signals, en you git the 
shoot her up sudden. If 





the water’s coming we'll be in a hur- 
ry, and don’t you forget it. Want to 
come down with me, Tregrath?”’ 

“I do that, sir. The man stepped 
into the cage and grinned. “We'll 
bring the byes back all right. Bet un 
we do, lads.” 

The cage shot down and* the New 
Mexican sat on a bench to wait its 
return. Such conversation as the men 
carried on .was in low tones, for all 
felt the strain of the long minutes. 
lRe engineer’s eye was glued to his 
machinery, his hand constantly on the 
lever. 

It must have been an hour before 
the bell rang sharply in the silence, 
and the lever swept back simulta- 
neously. A dozen men started to 
their feet and waited tensely. Next 
moment there was a wild, exultant 


cheer. 
For Tregrath had stepped from 
the cage with a limp figure in his 


arms, and after him Davis, with his 
arm round the shoulder of a drenched, 
staggering youth, with a bleeding cut 
across his cheek. Through all the 
grime that covered him the pallor of 
exhaustion showed itself. 


Out of the Mine 


But beaten and buffeted as the 
man had plainly been in his fight for 
life, the clean, supple strength and 


the invincible courage of him sstill 
shone in his eye and trod in his 
bearing. 


It was even now the salient thing 
about him, though he had but come, 
alive and no more, from a wrestle 
with death itself. 

He sank to a bench, and looked 
round on his friends with shining 
eyes. 

““"Twas nip and tuck, boys. The 
water caught us in the tunnel, and I 
thought we were gone. It swept us 
right to the cage,’’ he panted. 

“She didn’t sweep Tom there, boss; 
he went back after un,” corrected the 
Cornishman. 

“Anyhow, we made it in the nick 
o’ time. Tom all right, doctor?” 

“No bones broken. He seems sound. 
If there are no internal injuries it 
will be a matter of only a day or two 
in bed.” 

That’s the way to talk. 
You got to make him good as new, 
doctor. You ought to have seen the 
way he stayed by that drill when the 
water was pouring through the cracks 
in the granite. Have him taken to 
the hospital, and send the bill to me.” 


Tregrath boomed out in a heavy 


“What’s the matter with the boss? 
Both of un? They be all right. Bean’t 
they, lads?” 

It was just after the answering 
chorus that Pesquiera came forward 
and bowed magnificently to the young 
mine-operator. The New Mexican's 
eyes were blazing with admiration, 
for he was of Castilian blood, and 
cherished courage as the chief of 
virtues. 

“TI have the honor to salute a hero, 
senor,” he cried enthusiastically. 
“Your deed is of a most fine bravery. 
I, Don Manuel Pesquiera, say it. 
Have I the right in thinking him of 
the name of Mr Richard Gordon?” 

Something that was almost disgust 
filmed the gray eyes of the young 
miner. He had the Anglo-Saxon 
horror of heroics. What he had done 
was all in the day’s work, and he was 
the last man in the world to enjoy 
having a fuss made over it. 


“My name is Gordon,” he said, 
quietly. 

The Spaniard bowed again. 

“I have the honor to be your 
seryant to command, Don Manuel 


Pesquiera. I belive myself to be, sir, 
a messenger of fortune to you—a 
Mercury from the favoring gods, with 
news of good import. I, therefore, 
ask the honor of an audience at your 
convenience.” 

Dick flung the wet hat from his 
curly head and took a look at the 
ecard which the Spaniard had pre- 
sented him. From it his humorous 
gaze went back to the posturing 
owner of the pasteboard. Suppressing 
a grin, he answered with perfect 
gravity. 

“If you will happen round to the 
palace about noon tomorrow, Senor 
Pesquiera, you will be admitted to 
the presence by the court flunkies. 
When you're inquiring for the where- 
abouts of the palace, better call it 
room 14, Gold Nugget Rooming- 
House.” 

He rose and stepped lightly across 
to his companion in the adventure, 
who had, by this time, recovered con- 
sciousness. 

“How goes it, Tom? Feel as if 
you’d been run through a sausage 


grinder?’’ he asked cheerily. 
The man smiled faintly. “I’m all 
right, boss. The boys tell me you 


went back and saved me.” 
“Sho! I just grabbed you and 
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And here’s the hope 





The HAPPY - 


IFE can’t be always sunny 
Nor every 


Sometimes lips must be silent 


‘But we, the happy-hearted, 
Are firm in this belief: 

There’s more of sun than shadow, 
There’s more of joy than grief. 


For him whose heart is darkened, 
The world is darkened, too; 

For him whose heart is sunny, 
The world’ is bright and blue. 


We are the hunters faithful . 
Upon joy’s shining trail, 

And, though afar we wander, 
Our courage does not fail. 


You find us in great cities, 
By country roadsides far, 

Where plains stretch dimly westward, 
Where peaks and canyons are. 


We are the happy-hearted, 
Serene through fret and fuss, 


That you are one of us! 
—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
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slung you in the cage. No trick at 
all, Tom. Now, don’t you worry, boy. 
Just lie there in the hospital and 
rest easy. We're settling the bill, and 
there’s a thousand plunks waiting you 
when you get well.” 

Tom’s hand pressed his feebly. 

“I always knew you were white, 
boss.” 

The doctor laughed as he came for 
ward with a basin of water and 
bandages. 

“I’m afraid he'll be whiter than he 
need be if I don't stop that bleeding. 
I think we're ready for it now, Mr 
Gordon.” 

“All right. It’s only a_ scratch,” 
answered Gordon indifferently. 

The clock in the depot tower regis- 
tered just twelve, and the noon 
whistles were blowing when Pes- 
quiera knocked at Room 14, of the 
Gold Nugget Rooming-House. 

In answer to an _ invitation to 
“come in,’ he entered an apartment 
which seemed to be a combination 
oftice and living room. A door opened 
into what the New Mexican assumed 
to be a sleeping chamber, adjoining 
which was evidently a bath, judging 
from the scund of splashing water. 

“With you in a minute,” a voice 
from within assured the guest. 

The splashing ceased. There was 
the sound of a towel in vigorous 


motion. In an astonishingly short 
time the vocalist appeared in the 
doorway. 


He was a well-set-up youth, broad 
of shoulder and compact of muscle. 
The ruddy bloom that beat through 
the tanned cheeks and the elasticity 
of his tread hinted at an age not 
great, but there was no suggestion of 
immaturity in the cold readiness of 
the gaze or in the quiet poise of the 
attitude. 

He indicated a chair, after relieving 
his vigtor of hat and cane. Pesquiera 
glanced at the bandage round the 


head. 
The Two Grants 


“I trust, senor, your experience of 
yesterday has not given you a wakeful 
night?” 

“Slept like a top. Fact is, I’m just 
getting up. You heard this morning 
yet how Tom is?” 

“The morning newspaper says he 
is doing very well, indeed.” 

“That’s good hearing. He’s a first- 
rate boy, and I’d hate to hear worse 
of him. But I mustn’t take your 
time over our affairs. I think you 
mentioned business, sir?” 

The Castilian leaned forward and 
— his black, piercing eyes on the 
other. 


“Senor Gordon, have you _ ever 
heard of the Valdes grant?” 
“Not to remember it. What kind 


of a grant is it?” 

“It is a land grant, made by Gov 
Facundo Megares of New Mexico, 
which teritory was then a province 
of Spain, to Don Fernando Valdes, in 
consideration of service rendered 


the Spanish crown against the In- 
dians.” - 
Dick shook his head. “You've got 


me, sir. If I ever heard of it the 
thing has plumb slipped my mind. 
Ought I to Know about it?” 

“Have you ever heard of the Mo- 
reno grant?’ 

Somewhere in the back of the young 
man’s mind a faint memory stirred. 
He saw an old man seated at a table 
in a big room with a carved fireplace. 

The table was littered with papers, 
and ‘the old gentleman as explaining 
them to a woman, She was his 
daughter, and Dick’s mother. A slip 
of a youngster was playing about the 
troom with two puppies. That little 
five-year-old was the young mine- 
operator. 

“I have,” he answered calmly. 

“You know, then, that a later gov- 
ernor of the territory, Manuel Armijo 
illegally carved half a million acres 
out of the former grant and gave it 
to Jose Moreno, from whom your 
grandfather bought it.” 

The miner’s face froze to impas- 
sivity. He was learning news, The 
very existence of such a grant was a 
surprise to him, His grandfather and” 
his mother had been dead fifteen 
years. Somewhere in an old trunk 
back in Kentucky there was a tin box 
full of papers that might tella story. 
But for the present he preferred to 
assume that he knew what informa- 
tion they contained. 

“I object to the word illegal, Don 
Manuel,” he answered curtly, not at 
all sure his objection had any foun- 
dation of law. 

Pesquiera shrugged. “Very well, 
senor, The courts, I feel sure, wilt 
sustain my words.’’ 

“Perhaps, and perhaps not.” 

“The law is an expensive arbiter, 
Senor Gordon. Your claim is slight. 
The title has never been perfected b 
you, In fifteen years you have 
mo taxes, Still your clatm, 
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The Jonesville Extra’s Prize 


Cc. 4. WHITNEY 
looked 


HE day that had been 
7 forward to by every man, 
woman and child in the little 
country town of Jonesville, as the day 
which was to take place the great- 
est event of the season, had arrived. 
It had been the leading subject of 
conversation for the past three weeks, 
for ll alike were interested. No 
matter what diversity of opinion 
ere was concerning the other or- 
iations in the ‘town, all were 
gaanimously interested in the ball 
team. And well might they be proud 
the nine good-natured, sturdy, 
young men that composed the Jones- 
ville team, as they were called. 
They had earned respect and fame 
throughout the county by _ their 
courteous conduct and fast work on 
the diamond. ‘ 
They were not professionals, yet 
they had won many hard-fought bat- 
tles during the past three years of 
their existence. Much of their suc- 
cess was probably due to the rather 
unusual fact that nearly every game 
had been played by the same nine 
men, and each man in the same posi- 
tion. They seldom played an extra 
man, and never did so unless abso- 
jutely obliged to, as none of the 
young players in town were con- 
sidered fast enough for the team, and 


they were rather skeptical about 
playing men from out of town. 

Two very close games had_ been 
played during the season with the 


Forksville team, from the other end 
of the county—each team winning a 
game—and today the third of the 
series was to be played at Jonesville 
to decide the non-professional cham- 
pionship of the county. 

To imcrease interest in the event 
and excite the very best efforts of 
the contestants, Judge Farlow had 
offered a neat prize to the winning 
team 

A crowd of people was already 
gathering in the large field used as 
the athletic grounds, about a quarter 
of a mile below town, where the team 
were in the field practicing hard and 
fast. They were putting forth their 
best efforts to have every man at his 
best and to make sure that they 
understood each other thoroughly so 
they might take advantage of every 
little trick known to the game. Prac- 
tice was progressing nicely and the 
onlookers were heartily cheering their 
clever work when Jack Jordan, who 
played first, in running backward to 
get under a fly, batted by one of the 
boys, tripped on a cobblestone, and 
in falling fractured his right arm. 

This untimely mishap placed the 
team in a very embarrassing position 
and 2 wave of disappointment and 
gloom prevailed in the little town as 
the news of the accident spread 
among the enthusiastic inhabitants. 
It was at first deemed advisable to 
cancel the game, but the captain 
finally decided to make an attempt 
te secure an extra man and proceed 
With the contest. 

After several unsuccessful efforts 
telephoning many players from ad- 
joining towns the captain was advised 
that perhaps Joe Ferrel, a young man 
just through college, who was visiting 
in the place, might be induced to 
Play. Joe was consulted and _  con- 
sented to do his best for the boys 
under such an emergency. 

During the three days’ acquaintance 
in the place, Joe had conveyed the 
impression of being rather a back- 
Woods number—perhaps, from his 
slow way of expressing himself, and 
his tall, angular form, for a casual 
Observer would note that he possessed 
a keen eve and that every. movement, 
though rather slow and awkward, in- 
dicated strength and decision. It was 
With much reluctancy that the boys 
accepted the inevitable when the cap- 
tain introduced him on the grounds 
as the “Jonesville Extra.” 

The Forksville team soon arrived 
With many enthusiastic adherents 
from their home town and when the 
umpire called “play ball,” the field was 
literally packed with anxious specta- 
tors from the - whole surrounding 
country, 
ane work of both teams was so 
la satiecaliy managed that up to the 

st half of the third inning not a 
ve had been made by either side. 
fy name was last on the batting 
and when he was finally called up 
carefully selected a club and very 
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composedly took his place at the 
plate. Little hopes remained of win- 
ning a score in the third as_ the 
Forksville pitcher was a large, mus- 
cular fellow with plenty of science 
and speed and had proved exceedingly 
hard to hit. 

The first ball went high and wide; 
the second barely missed Joe’s knee 
as it whizzed by like a bullet, yet he 
stood perfectly motionless. Many 
jeers were hurled at him when the 
umpire called “two strikes,” to which 
he paid no attention. The third ball 
was a down and out. The swish of 
his club could be distinctly heard, 
followed by a sharp report as it met 
the ball full and square, not six inches 
from the ground. The ball barely 
missed the pitcher’s head but con- 
tinued in an upward course as it 
sped on and on, far out of reach of 
the fielders and over the fence on the 
opposite side of the grounds. 

At the crack of the hit Joe started 
for first with the agility and speed 
of a professional sprinter and the 
onlookers cheered heartily while he 
made the circuit of the bases, and 
when he stepped lightly on the home 
plate, with time to spare, he was 
nearly overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions on his success. 

In the sixth inning Forksville man- 
aged to get in a run. With the score 
a tie, both teams went at the seventh 
with renewed energy. Nothing oc- 
curred to cause excitement, however, 
till the beginning of the eighth, when 
the Forksville pitcher, by batting a 
grounder to left field managed to get 
to first. He had stolen a little too 
far off from the base, however, and 
was doing some lively dodging be- 
tween Joe and the second baseman, 
who were determined to catch him. 
The crowd was anxiously watching 
the outcome, when suddenly a loud 
clatter of hoofs was heard on the 
bridge, a short distance above the 
grounds, and all eyes were turned in 
that direction. 

A cry of horror burst from. the 
spectators as they discovered the 
cause of the noise. “Judge Farlow’s 
rig,’’ shouted a score of voices and an 
added terror seized the onlookers as 
they realized the truth. 

The Runaway 

A large, spirited horse hitched to a 
light carriage with a slender girl 
hopelessly clinging to the reins came 
racing down the road at a terrific 
speed. Joe heard the cry and took 
in the eftire significance of the situa- 
tion at a glance. During his short 
stay in the place he had not failed to 
note the sharp curve in the road 
which skirted a deep ravine a short 
distance below the ball ground. He 
had heard of Judge Farlow’s daugh- 
ter, and he realized that to make the 
curve at the terrible speed at which 
the horse was coming meant almost 
certain destruction. At one bound 
he cleared the high fence that sepa- 
rated the field from the road, intend- 
ing to catch the horse by the bits, but, 
to his great disappointment, he dis- 
covered as it came nearer, that the 
bit was broken in two. The crowd 
saw what he was about to attempt 
and all held their breath. 

Like some wild beast springing at 
its prey, he leaped into the air as the 
horse came tearing by, grasped its 
mane and alighted on its back. The 
horse made a desperate effort to 
throw its unexpected rider, but Joe's 
legs encircled its body in a vise-like 
grip and with one hand he clutched 
its nostrils. It made several mad 
plunges ahead but soon slackened its 
pace and fell to the ground from lack 
of breath. 

Many willing helpers hastened to 
the scene. They found the young lady 
in an unconscious condition by the 
roadside where she had been thrown 
from the carriage when the horse fell. 
She was soon revived, and her injuries 
were found to only consist of a few 
slight bruises and the nervous shock 
She recovered in a short time suffi- 
ciently to return in an automobile to 
her home some five miles distant. 

The rescue had been achieved, but, 
while the girl escaped comparatively 
uninjured, Joe did not get off quite 
so well. He was found to have a 
sprained ankle, which, though not 
serious, prevented the continuance of 
the contest. The game, the umpire 
declared a draw, but it was forgotten 
in the interest of the audience, in the 
heroic rescue of the young lady, and 
as Joe was being taken from the 
grounds three mighty cheers arose 


from the combined crowd for the 
Jonesville: Extra. 

The next morning Judge Farlow’s 
big motor car stopped at the house 
where Joe was visiting and the 
judge asked for an introduction. On 
meéeting Joe, who was in his room at 
the time? the judge erasped his 
proffered hand and with one arm 
around the big, broad shoulders of 
the young man who had saved his 
only daughter’s life, and, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, he thanked 
Joe with all that words could express 
and offered him a reward of any sum 
that he might name, to which Joe re- 
plied that he had only done his duty, 
and refused to accept the reward. 

Several days later, when Joe had 
nearly recovered from the _ injury, 
two cars drove up before the house 
and ome of the drivers asked Joe to 
take a ride. After driving several 
miles, during which time the agent 
explained the superior merits and 
convenient control of the machine, 
they returned and stopped near the 
other car. The agent handed Joe an 
envelope, and quickly stepping into 
the other car, was soon flying down 
the street at top speed. Joe opened 
the envelope and read: 

My dear Mr Ferrel: As you positively 
refuse to accept a cash reward for so 
gallantly risking your own life to save 
that of my only daughter, who is dearer 
to me than life itself, and, as 1 cannot 
allow such a heroic deed to pass by un- 
rewarded, I hereby present to you this 
automobile, which you will please ac- 
cept as a partial appreciation of the 
invaluable services you rendered. I fur- 
thermore assure you that I will be more 
than pleased to grant any favor that 
you may ask in the future. 

Most graciously yours, 
John Farlow. 

While the championship of the 
county was not decided, nor the prize 
offered by Judge Farlow to the win- 
ning team awarded, yet the Jonesville 
Extra won many handsome prizes on 
that eventful day. The’ splendid 
motor car was highly appreciated: 
but the fame and good will of the 
people proved to be of much greater 
value when some years later Joe 
Ferrel’'s name appeared on the ballot 
as a candidate for representative. The 
most valuable prize of all, however, 
won on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, was the heart and hand of the 
young lady that he risked his life to 
rescue from such a perilous position. 


Fall Fashions for 1915 


The home dressmaker will find the 
styles illustrated in this number at- 
tractive, modish and easy of construc- 
tion. 





7354—Ladies’ Waist 
Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This waist is made with a 
front, yoke, cut in one with the front 
panel. The materials at each side of 
this may be gathered or plaited. The 
back is plain; the sleeves are full and 
long, with straight or flare cuff. 
7347—Infants’ One-Piece Garments 
Cut in one size. Each article in this 
outfit is of one piece construction, and 
the garments are a sacque, dress, petti- 
coat, cap, coat, and a bib. Flannel! is 
used for the sacque and woolen gvods 
for the coat, while the other garments 
are of wash materials. 
7368—Ladies’ Waist 


Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This waist shows a plain 
tailored model. The closing is in coat 
style in the center of the front, the 
neck open with a Quaker collar as a 
finish. The sleeves ave plain and full. 

7372—Giris’ Coat | 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
In this new model for a winter coat we 
have a full length garment, closing in 
the center of the front, and with either 
high neck and straight collar or slightly 
open neck and roll collar. 

7367—Ladies’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This dress has the fullness 
of the front arranged in plaits at each 


shoulder. There is also a small full 
chemisette, which may be used or 
omitted. The four-gore skirt has pane] 


front and back. 
7376—Boys’ Blouse 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 10, 12 and 14 
years. This garment may be made as 
either a short blouse, gathered at the 
waist on an elastic or tape, or else with 
regulation shirt tails. It closes with a 
button band, and has either a soft, 
permanent collar or a neckband at the 


throat. 
7377—Ladies’ Coat 
Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. The new winter coats are all 
long, or of medium length, and this 
design may be made in either way. It 
has a side front closing, with neck 
closed or open, and with a high collar. 
7352—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. A smart 
frock for school, this model has the new 
side front closing for both waist and 
skirt. The high neck is finished with 
a flat collar, and the sleeves may 
long or short. The skirt is plaited all 


around. 

7331—G@irls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. In thts 

pretty frock we have the main portion 
made as an overblouse, with side front 
closing, low neck, and without sleeves. 
This is worn over a waist or guimpe 
which has a turnover collar and full 
length sleeves 

7345—Boys’ Dress 


Cut In sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. This 
little frock is cut in sacque style, only 
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a belt marking the waistline. The clos- 
ing is im front, the neck high, with flat 
collar, and the sleeves long or short. 
7383—Boys’ Knickerbockers 

Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. These are 
the trousers best hiked by the majority 
of boys, ey are especially good for 
winter, as they keep the upper legs 
warm. They are of regular make, 
without a fiy in the small sizes and 
with one in the larger. 

7326—Giris' Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
In this pretty frock we have the bodice 
closed in surplice fashion. with a small 
shield or chemisette and wide collar. 
The skirt has a tunic which comes 
down almost to the hem. 

7392—Boys' Suit 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
This popular suit has the plain waist, 
closing in coat fashion. There is a 
suspender trimming which may be used 
or omitted. The trousers have the open 


knee. 
7356—Ladies’ Apron 
Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. This garment is almost a 
dress, made with raglan sleeves cut 
short and forming a shoulder yoke. 
Front and back are plain, with closing 
in the back, and there is a wide belt at 
the low waistline. 
7319—Ladies’ Skirt 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. In this three-gore model the 
lower portion of both front and back 
gores is cut away and a short plaited 
section is inserted, topped by a patch 
pocket, which may be stitched flat as a 
fancy strap. 
7344—Ladies’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 34 to #4 inches bust 
measure. This dress is made with the 
new princess effect in the front, and 
with the sides of blouse and skirt in 
separate pieces. The sleeves may be 
long or short, and the seven-gored skirt 
made any length desired. 
7296—Ladies Skirt 


Cut in sizes 22 to 36 inches waist 
measure. Specially suited to the needs 
of stout women, this plain, three-gored 


walking skirt is made with either raised 
or regulation waistline, and with side 
front clesing. The material is plain 
about the body and flares at the lower 
edge. 
7375—Ladies’ Negligee Gown 

Cut in sizes 30, 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. This simple ki- 
meno is of sacque cut, and may be 
made full length or cut off at the hips. 
The adjustment of the closing makes 
the neck somewhat open, and the edges 
are bound with ribbon. 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of paper. 
of any pattern 10 cents. 





He Meant Well at That 

“But, Captain Hawley,” said the 
handsome Miss Plute coquettishly, 
“will you love me when I grow old 
and ugly?” 

“My dear Miss Plute,” answered 
the captain gallantly, “you may grow 
older, but you will never grow uglier.” 

And he wondered why their friend- 
ship ceased so suddenly. 
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PICTURE MACHINE 
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This genuine imported 
Moving Picture Ma- 
chine with 4 films hav- 
ing over 150 views ALL 
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For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 














American Agriculturis, 


them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 
luxury of rest. Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


Indian Summer 
ns lL. M. THORNTON 
After the glare of the golden summer 
After the heat of the midday sun, 
Welcome we give to the calm newcomer 
Stately and fair, untroubled one. 
Veiled is thy brow in a mist entrancing, 
Pungent thy breath with burning pine, 
Indian summer at last advancing 
Loyal praise of our hearts is thine. 


After the stress and strife are ended, 
After the toil is almost past, 

Hope and joy in our hearts are blended, 
Time for resting is near at last. 

Blame or scorn I will give. thee never, 
See, in the grapes unchalaced wine 

Indian summer I pledge you ever 
Fairest queen of this heart of mine. 


Teaching Children at Home 
KATHLEEN ABBOTT 

As soon as my little daughter ar- 
rived at the age of five years, my 
neighbors immediately began = ques- 
tioning as to when she was going to 
_.begin going to school. 

“Not for three years, anyway,” was 
my unhesitating answer. 

And why wait so long? 

Perhaps I can give my reasons 4 
little more fully here than I could 
have to my questioners. 

To begin with, Ethel was a very 
nervous little girl, and it took very 
little extra excitement to overtire her. 
On the few occasions when I per- 
mitted her to spend a part of the 
day at school she would invariably be 
restless at night, talking and crying 
out in her sleep and then the next 
day she would be fractious and all 
tears would start so easily. The close 
confinement of the schoolroom in a 
district school, made up of all grades 
where the beginners can be given but 
scant attention, cannot be a benefit tv 
the physical well-being of any little 
child. 

In the cities and large towns 
where, in the kindergarten or primary 
grade, the teacher can give her whole 
time to them, constantly changing 
their work and their position, alter- 
nating work and play so as to develop 
the body as well as the mind, the 
problem is very different. 

With us, as with many other 
farmers, the school is situated at 
quite a distance from the home, which 
necessitates a long walk twice a day 
for the little feet, and a cold lunch at 
noon. The teacher, fortunately for 
her, boards near enough so that she 
can go home to dinner, leaving the 
children for a full hour with no 
supervision whatever. The pupils in 
this particular school come from 

“homes where the moral standards are 

not of the highest. I dread the time 
when my own little ones must be in 
close companionship with them day 
after day. At five or six they are 
little more than babies, too young to 
have decided ideas of right and wrong, 
but they are quick to learn and imi- 
tate those older than themselves. I 
no not believe in isolating a child 
from others of his kind for the sake 
of keeping him ignorant of wrong. Ig- 
norance andinnocence are very differ- 
ent things. The child needs too the 
contact of other minds both in the 
schoolroom and on the playground, 
but let us not be in too much of a 
hurry. Until my little ones are eight 
years old, at: least, I am planning to 
have the pleasure of teaching them 
myself, a pleasure which I shall be 
loath, even. then, to give up to 
another... Perhaps I have the ad- 
vantage of some mothers, in that I 
am a. graduate of a normal school 
and -have had the benefit of several 
years’ experience in teaching before 
my. marriage. Perhaps there. are 
some mothers who would gladly be- 
gin. teaching their children at home 
if. they but knew how to’ begin, and 
it‘ is for the benefit of these that I 
will give my way. 

I collected some small. pictures of 
animals, a dog, cat, rabbit, horse, etc. 
These I mounted on pieces of card- 
board and on other slips of paste- 
board of uniform width wrote the 
words. Then I would give them two 
words. very .dissimilar in looks; for 
instance, cat and rabbit, and we would 
Play with these until the child could 
place the right word under the right 
Picture each time. We did this until 
We were sure of a dozen or more 
nouns, then I began gradually to add 
the phrases I see, I have, It is, etc. 
As fast as one was introduced it was 
used in a8 many sentences as possible 
with the name-words already learned. 
I wee a cat, I see a rabbit, etc. At 
this time I began to use a primer my- 
self as a guide in giving them new 
wor The children did not read 

the. book at all until they had a 
cabulary of at least a hundred 

‘ords, Each new word when taught 








them was printed on the cardboard 
slips and these slips were used in 
numberless games and as a basis for 
much busy work. Little Ethel would 
work with them for an hour at a 
time sorting them out into rows of 
words alike or making them into 
simple seritences. My second little 
one, a boy, is of an entirely different 
disposition and tires of them more 
readily if left to work by himself but 
loves to play with them with mamma 
o. with sister. I know of no other 
way that will give such good drill on 
words. Do not begin teaching them 
either the letters or the sounds until 
they can read quite a little. One 
should have a_ good primer’ that 
makes a specialty of teaching by 
sound in order to do systematic work 
in that direction. Spelling does not 
enter into the work of the first year. 

With number work in the _ best 
schools they do less than formerly in 
the first grade. With my own children 
I teach them to count and to work 
with the numbers up to ten, using 
blocks or objects. Take a number 
and teach all the combinations be- 
fore taking another. With the num- 
ber four for instance, teach 3+1, 
2+2, 4—1, 4—2, 4—3, 2x2, 4+2 and 
% of.4 before teaching any of the 
combinations of five. 

For writing there 
helpful as a blackboard. 


is nothing as 
As soon as 


they have gained some control over 
their little fingers they should learn 
to write each new word that they 
have in their reading lesson. The 


ability to tell a story well is an im- 
portant qualification in a primary 
teacher. Every mother should strive 
to acquire that ability if she does not 
already possess it. It need not take 
much time. While she is sewing or 
doing other work, she can tell them 
simple history stories, or about the 
children that live in other lands. 
Andrew’s Seven Little Sisters or 
Frye’s Primary Geography will fur- 
nish material for the latter. 

Of course, all this takes time, but 
how better can we spend it? Is not 
the food for the little minds of as 
much importance as the food for their 
stomach or clothing for their bodies. 
The little ones are given us—a sacred 
charge. We are responsible, in a 
large measure, for their whole future. 
How dare we then call any time spent 
in developing their body, mind or 
soul as time wasted? 

“A partnership with God is mother- 
hood.” 





Suggestions for the Careful Dresser 
CITARLOTTE MARSHALL 

The country woman is no longer 
careless of her dress; when walking 
on the street today she is not placed 
by passersby as a woman “from the 
backwoods”; indeed, she is as trim 
and stylish as the city woman and 
probably has brighter eyes and rosier 
cheeks than the latter. 

I think with a laugh how when I 
was a nine-year-old country girl visit- 
ing my city grandfather I-was taken 
down. Dressed in a little summer 
frock that was my “best bib and 
tucker,’’ I steod proudly to be ad- 
mired by my rather awesome grand- 
parent. No word of praise was given 
—only this command: “Go polish the 
heels cf your shoes. One always can 
tell country children; they only have 
their toes blackened.” Of course I 
was crestfallen, but that was a lesson 


for life, which meant to be careful 
of details. Take the hand glass and 
see if-the back of your head looks 
as well as the front, if every button of 
your gown is fastened; that you have 
neat gloves and’ shoes. 

The woman who desires to appear 
well dressed should press her clothes 
frequently. A linen suit or shirtwaist 
should be pressed after each wearing; 
you can wear your thin waists and 
dresses twice as long before being 
laundered if they are pressed often. 
Many times they are more rumpled 
than soiled when put in the wash. 
When ironing silks and ribbons pro- 
tect the goods from the hot iron by 
covering with a piece of smooth 
tissue paper; this will prevent them 
from becoming shiny. Garments 
which should be pressed on the wrong 
side may be pressed nicely by using 
the smooth tissue paper to cover the 
garment. 


How to Clean Lace 
Trimmings 


If your lace vest or yoke is sewed 
in your dress and has become soiled, 
do not remove it. Place the lace 
trimmed portion on a Turkish towel 
aud rub gently with a soapy warm 
water, being careful to use a mild 
soap. Rinse and pin lace trimming 
on paper or dry and pull gently. 
The lace will be clean and the fit is 
still perfect, which it would not be 
had you taken it from your dress to 
clean it. If you are afraid that the 
goods “runs” use gasoline instead of 
soap and water, but do this outdoors 
if possible. This can be done to a 
lace trimmed cloth garment as well 
as a wash one. 


Yokes and 





Requested Recipes 


DANDELION WINE—Gather three and 
one-half quarts of dandelion blossoms, 
cut off all the stems. Let them lie 
on newspapers for three or four 
hours. Place in an enamel dish or 
crock and pour on four quarts of 
boiling water. Let stand about 12 
hours. Then strain and add three and 
one-half pounds of sugar, and slice in 
three lemons, being careful to remove 
seeds. Let stand two weeks then 
strain again and bottle. This is even 
better than that made with yeast. 
When serving dilute nearly one-half 
with water.—[M. L. W. 

ANOTHER METHOD—L. L. M. asks for 
a recipe for dandelion wine. We 
have tried this and think it good: 
Three quarts of dandelion blossoms 
pressed hard into the measure so as 
to make enough to give the wine a 
decidedly bitter taste. Turn over 
them a gallon of boiling water and 
let stand overnight. The next day 
boil half an hour. Add to this three 
pounds of sugar, one lemon and one 
orange sliced. Boil again for a few 
moments. Let cool until lukewarm, 
them add one pound of seeded raisins 
and one yeast cake, or one-half cup 
of home-made yeast. Let stand until 
through fermenting — about two 
weeks; then strain and bottle, corking 
tightly. This is an excellent tonic 
and appetizer.—[Mrs L. H. G. 

MUSTARD PICKLES—One gallon vin- 
egar, one cup salt, one cup ground 
mustard. Mix all together in a jar 
and add as many freshly gathered 
and washed cucumbers as it will cover. 
Do not heat. These are excellent as 
they will keep crisp for months 
without sealing and are so easily pre- 
pared.—[Mrs George H. Scott. 

















Raisins Render a Loaf More Nutritive as Well as Palatable 


To one quart bread sponge aGd two tablespoons shortening, one tea- 
spoon each salt and cinramon one cup clean raisins, with flour enough 
to make a stiff dough. Turn into well-greased pans, also grease the top 
of the dough, cover, and set in a warm place to rise. When light, bake. 


House Plants from Cuttings 
THE FLOWER EDITOR 

The great majority of house plant 
can be propagated at home from cut 
tings; so there is no need to py, 
except when a new species or varies, 
is to be introduced. For most peop, 
who have house plants are glad to give 
or exchange cuttings in order to be 
neighborly or to increase their own 
collection. Where new kinds a, 
brought into the neighborhood jt is 
well not to begin making Cuttings 
until these plants have become fairly 
large and can stand the remova] of 

some of their twigs or branches, 
Cuttings or “slips’’ are pieces of 
branches taken from the parent plant 
Preference should be given to fairly 


well matured twigs because  theg 
will strike root more easily than 
younger or older ones; young ones 


are likely to decay before they can 
form roots and old ones have tg 
tough bark to make roots. without 
artificial help. At the base of the 
cutting a callus or healing over wij 
develop in a week or so with most 
plants and from this roots will be pro. 
duced. Unless this preparatory callys 
forms there will be no roots. The 
most likely twigs to make calluses are 


such as are neither yery tough nor 
very brittle. A good way to learn the 
proper state is to bend several twigs, 
Those that squeeze and those that tear 
are not desirable, but the ones that 
snap across leaving a _ clean break 


with only a little skin holding the 
broken part to the stem are the ones 
just right to use. 


When it is not wanted to take 
whole branches from. the parent 
plant, individual cuttings may be 
made wherever they can _ secured. 


Always the cut should be made clean 
and preferably close to a point in the 
stem because calluses form more 
readily at such points than say half- 
way between joints Invariably the 
lower leaves should be cut off the 


cuttings. Two or at most three 
leaves near the top are all that are 
needed. If more are let remain the 
cuttings may not root because s0 


much water will be given off by the 
leaves as either to dry out the stems 
or to prevent the formation of a 
callus. 

If many cuttings are to be made 
before being put into soil it is advis- 
able to throw them into water. When 
planting them they should be covered 
with earth so only the leaves can be 
seen. The earth should be pressed 
firmly around them. Preferably the 
earth should be in a shallow vessel, 
which will allow excess water to drain 
off readily. Better than earth is 
clean, sharp sand, kept thoroughly 
wet, but not sloppy, all the time. In 
this cuttings will root quickly. Place 
this vessel in a warm place, not 
necessarily in -the sunlight; indeed, 
preferably not as a rule. In a week 
calluses should begin to form and in 
two or three the cuttings will be 
ready for potting. At no time dare 
the sand or soil be allowed to dry, be- 
cause this will mean failure of the 
cuttings. 

Some plants that have tough bark, 
like oleander, generally root better in 
water than in sand. They are very 
slow—often a month, or even two. 
While their leaves look ‘fresh, how- 
ever, one should not lose hope. With 
them it is a good plan to use wide 
mouthed bottles filled with rain 
water and placed in a window where 
the sun will shine on their lower 
ends. As .the water evaporates add 
more so the cuttings will be about 
two-thirds submerged: ~When their 
roots are 2 or 3 inches long they 
may be transplanted into soil. 


What I Have Learned 


Starching Sheer Collars—If borax 
is used instead of starch for the thin 
collars now in vogue, they will be 
more transparent. Use one tablespoon 
of borax to one quart of soft water. 
[Mrs L. B., Minn. 





Ironing Help—When ironing. I use 
the inside wrapper which comes 
around soap to wipe the iron on. You 
will find that the iron will not stick 
on the starched clothes if the irons 
are kept polished in this way.— 

Novel Uses for Potato Ricer—It 
such tedious work putting vegetables 
and fruit through a colander. 
quicker and more effective way_is t 
use a common potato ricer. Use 4 
spoon to stir the food around first to 
get most of the juice out. Then 
press the handle of your ricer dow?. 
Tomatoes for soup, pumpkin for pies 
fruits for butter, etc, are some of the 
articles which can be treated in th's 
way.—[L. B. G,, Iowa. 
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september 25, 1915 
A Daughter of the Dons 


{From Page 19] 
orth! in itself, operates as a cloud 
upon ine. title of my client, the Valdes 


hey. nor, I am here to ask of you a 
quishment, You are brave; no 
chivalrous—” 

ee, a business man,-Don Manuel,” 
interrupted Gordon. “I don’t see 
nat chivalry has got to do with it.” 
“genorita Valdes is a woman, young 
and peautiful. This little estate is 
ner sole possession. To fight for it 
jn court is a hardship that Senor 
rdon will not force upon her.” : 
“So she’s young and beautiful, is 


soe rhe fairest daughter of Spain in 
| New Mexico,” soared Don Manuel. 

“you don’t say. A regular case of 
peauty and the beast, ain’t it?” 

“as one of her friends, I ask of you 
not to oppose her lawful possession 
of this little vineyard.” : ; 

“In the grape business, is she?” 

“| speak, senor, in metaphor. The 
jand is barren, of no value except for 
sheep grazing.” : 

“Are you asking me 
title or give it?” 

“It is a bagatelle—a mere nothing. 
The title is but waste paper, I do as- 
sure Yet we would purchase—for a 
nominal figure—merely to save court 
expenses.” 

“T see,” Dick laughed softly. ‘‘Well, 
Im not going to tell you offhand 
what I'll do, Don Manuel. Make your 
proposition to me in writing, and one 
month from today I’ll let you know 
whether it’s yes or no.” 

“But the senorita wants to make 
improvements—to build, to fence. De- 
lay is a hardship. Let us say a thou- 


to sell my 


sand dollars and make an end.” 
‘Not if the court knows itself. You 
say she’s young. 


A month’s wait 


town in Kentucky that afternoon. It 
was of the regulation ten-words 
length, and this was the body of it: 
Send immediately, by express, lit- 
tle brown leather trunk in garret. 
The signature at the bottom of it 
was “Richard Gordon.” 


Fisherman’s Luck 

A fisherman was whipping 
streams of the Rio Chama. ‘* 

In his creel were a dozen trout, for 
the speckled beauties had been rising 
to the fly that skipped across the top 
of the riffles as naturally as life. He 
was in waders, gray flannel shirt, and 
khaki coat. As he worked up the 
stream he was oftener in its swirling 
waters than on the shore. But just 
now the fish were no longer striking. 

“Time to grub, anyhow. I'll give 
them a rest for a while. They'll 
likely be on the job again soon,” he 
told himself as he waded ashore. 

A draw here ran down to the river, 
and its sunny hillside tempted him to 
eat his lunch farther up. 

Into the little basin in which he 
found himself the sun had poured 
shafts of glory to make a very para- 
dise of color. Down by the riverside 
the willows were hesitating between 
green and bronze. Russet and brown 
and red peppered the _ slopes, but 
shades of yellow predominated in the 
gulch itself. - 

The angler ate his sandwiches 
leisurely, and stretched his lithe body 
luxuriantly on the ground for a siesta. 
When he resumed his occupation the 
sun had considerably declined from 
the meridian. ‘The fish were again 
biting, and he landed two in as many 


the 


minutes. 
The bed of the river had - been 
growing steeper, and at the upper 


entrance of the little park he came 
to the first waterfall he had _ seen. 




















London Bridge Is Falling Down, Falling Down 


won't hurt her any. I want to look 
into it. Maybe you’re offering me 
too much. A fifth of a cent an acre 
is a mightly high price for land. I 
don’t want any fairest daughter of 
Spain to rob herself for me, you 
know,”’ he grinned. 

“I exceed my instructions. 
two thousand, Mr Gordon.” 

“If you said two hundred thou- 
sand, I'd still say no till I had looked 
itup. I’m not doing business today 
at any price, thank you.” 

“You are perhaps of an impression 
that this land is valuable. On the 
contrary, I offer an’ assurance, And 
our need of your shadowy claim—” 

“I ain’t burdened with impressions, 
except one, that I don’t care to dis- 
bose of my ghost title. We'll talk 
business a month from today, if you 

No sooner. Have a smoke, Don 
Manuel?” 

_Pesquiera declined the proffered 
cigar with an impatient gesture. He 
Tose, reclaimed his hat and cane, and 
clicked his heels together in a stiff 


dark, graceful 


I offer 


He was a slight, 
man, with small, neat hands and 
feet, trimly gloved and shod. He had 
& Small black mustache, pointing up- 
ward in parallels to his smooth, 
olive cheeks, The effect was almost 
foppish, but the fire in the snapping 
eyes contradicted any suggestion of 
efeminacy. His gaze yielded nothing 
ven to the searching one of Gordon. 
G It is, then, war between us, Senor 

ordon?” he said haughtily. 

Dick laughed. 

“Sho! It’s just business.” 

I think it fair to inform you, sir, 
th t the feeling of the country down 

ere is in favor of the Valdes grant. 
like! beons are hot-tempered, and are 
——, to resent any attempt to 

mee the existing conditions.” 
Ness Pao obliged, Don Manuel. Tell 
att Tom me that I got a bad habit 
ont sering & six-gun, and that if they 
likely’ resenting too arduous, it’s 

Sly to ventilate their enthusiasm.” 
nce more the New Mexican bowed 
Y before he retired. 
Message flashed 


thes ba go ee rm 


a 


back to a little 





Above this, on the opposite side, was 
a hole that looked inviting. He de- 
cided that a dead tree lying across 
the river would, at a pinch, serve for 
a -bridge, and he ventured upon it. 
Beneath his feet the rotting bark 
gave way. He found himself falling, 
tried desperately to balance himself, 
and plunged head first into the river. 

Coming to the surface, he caught 
at a rock which jutted from. the 
channel. At this point the water was 
deep and the current swift. Were 
he to let loose of the boulder he must 
be swept over the fall before he could 
reach the shore. Nor could be long 
maintain his position against the rush 
of the ice-cold waters, fresh from the 
mountain snow fields. 

He had almost made up his mind 
to take his chances with the fall, 
when a clear cry came ringing to him: 

“Lo tenga!” 

A figure was flying down the slope 
toward him—the slim, graceful form 
of a woman. As she ran she caught 
up a stick from the ground. This she 
held out to him from the bank. 

He shook his head. 

“I would only drag you in.” 

She put her fingers to her mouth 
and gave a clear whistle. Far up on 
the slope a pony lifted its head and 
nickered. Again her whistle shrilled, 
and the bronco trotted down toward 


her. 

“Can you hold on?” she asked in 
English. 

He was chilled to the marrow, but 
he answered quietly: “I reckon.” 

She was gone, swift-footed as a 
deer, to meet the descending animal. 
He saw her swing to the saddle and 
lean over it as the pace quickened 
to a gallop. 

He did not know her fingers were 
busy preparing. the rawhide lariat 
that depended from the side of the 
saddle. On the very bank she brought 
up with a jerk that dragged her mount 
together, at the same moment slip- 
ping to the ground. 

Running open the noose of the 
lariat, she dropped it surely over his 
shoulders. The other end of the rope 
was fastened to the saddle-horn, and 


= 


the cowpony, used to 
throwing steers, braced 
wide-planted front feet for the shock. 

“Can you get your arm through the 
loop?” cried the girl. 

His arms were like lead, and almost 
powerless With one hand he knew he 
could no‘ bang on. Nor did he try, 
longer than for that one desperate 
instant when he shot his fist through 
the loop. The wall of water swept 
him away, but the taut rope swung 
him shoreward. 

Little hands caught hold of him and 
fought with the strong current for 
the body of the almost unconscious 
man; fought steadily and strongly, 
for there was strength in the small 
wrists and compact muscle in the 
shapely arms She was waist deep in 
the water before she won, for from 
above she could find no purchase for 
the lift. 

The fisherman’s opening eyes 
looked into dark anxious ones that 
gazed at him from beneath the long- 
est lashes he had ever seen He had 
an odd sense of being tangled up in 
them and being unable to escape, of 
being both abashed and happy in ‘his 
imprisonment What he thought was: 
“They don’t have eyes like those out 
of heaven."’ What he said was entirely 
difterent. 

“Near thing. Hadn't been for you, 
I wouldn't have have made it.” 

At his words, she rose from her 
knees to her full hight, and he saw 
that she was silenderly tall and 
fashioned of gracious curves. 

The darkness of her clear skin was 
emphasized by the mass of blue-black 
hair from which little ears peeped 
with exquisite daintiness. 

The mouth was sweet 
red-lipped, with perfect teeth just 
showing in the full arch. The 
straight nose with its sensitive nos- 
trils proclaimed her pure patrician. 

“You are wet,” he cried. “You 
went in after me.” 

She looked down at her dripping 
skirts, and laughter rippled over her 
face like the wind in golden grain. 
It brought out two adorable dimples 
near the tucked-in corners of her 
mouth. 

“IT am damp,” she conceded. 

“Why did you do it? The water 
might have swept you away,” he 
chided, coming to a sitting posture. 


After the Rescue 


“And, if I hadn’t it might have 
swept you away,” she answered, with 
a flash of her ivory teeth. 

He rose and stood before her. 


and candid, 


“You risked your life to save 
mine.”’ 

“Is it not worth it, sir?’’ 

“That ain’t for me to say. The 
point is, you took the chance.” 

Her laughter bubbled again. ‘“‘You 
mean, I took the bath.” 

“I expect you'll have to listen to 
what I’ve got to say, ma’am.”’ 

“Are you going to scold me? Was 


I precipitate? Perhaps you were at- 
tempting suicide. Forgive, I pray.’ 

He ignored her raillery, and told 
her what he thought of a courage so 
fine and ready. He permitted a smile 
to temper his praise, as he added: 
“You mustn’t go jumping in the river 
after strangers if you don’t want 


them to say, ‘Thank you, kindly.’ 
You find four out of five of them 
want to, don’t you?” 

“It is not yet a habit of mine. 


You're the first.” 

“T hope I'll be the last.” 

She began to wring out the bot- 
tom of her skirt, and he was on his 
knees at once to do it for her. 

“That will do very nicely,” she 
presently said, the color billowing 
her cheeks. 

He gathered wood and lit a fire, be- 
ing fortunate enough to find his 
match case had been waterproof. He 
piled on dry branches till the fire 
roared and licked out for the mois- 
ture in their clothes. 

“I’ve been wondering how you hap- 
pened to see me in the water,’ he 


said. “You were riding past, I ex- 
pect?” 
“No; I was sketching. I saw you 


when you came up to eat your lunch, 
and I watched you go back to the 
river.” 

“Do you live near here, then?’ he 
asked. 

“About three miles away.” 

“And you were watching me all the 
time?” He put his statement as a 
question. 

“No; I was not,” the young woman 
answered indignantly. “You happened 
to be in the landscape.” 

“A blot in it,” he suggested. “A hop- 
toad splashing in the puddle.” 

The ever-ready dimples-flashed out 
at this. “You did make quite a splash 
when you went in. The fish must 
have thought it was a whale.” 

“And when I told you the water 
was fine, and you came in, too, they 
probably took you for a naiad.” 

She thanked him with an informal 
little nod. 

“I thought you Anglo-Saxons did 
not give compliments.” 

“I don’t,” he immediately answered. 


{To be Continued Next Week.] 





Music, in the best sense, does not 
reauire novelty; nay, the older it is, 
and the more we are accustomed to 
it, the greater its effect.—[Goethe. 





Save Stove Money 


Get your stove at first hand—di- 
rect from the factory—and save un- 
necessary profits. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed—backed by 59 years’ reputation. 


Factory Prices—$5to$23 Saved 
ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 
Select from a big line or models with 
all the latest work-saving and fuel-saving improve- 
ments. Then try your stove a whole year. Mong 
refunded if unsatisfattory, 


GOLD COIN 


Stoves and Ranges 


Thousands of these stoves are in use-~--some 40 
years old. Shipments promp: and freight paid. Stoves 
shipped all polished and ready to sct up. Safe delir- 
ery d: No risk wh to you, 

Write for our 
FREE Catalog 
Today 

Get our Catalog---see 
handsome models ana 
their low prices. 
Figure your sav- 
ing! Write new, 
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Your Best Help 
In the Kitchen 


20 Mule Team Borax is another helper in 
the house. 

It doubles the cleansing power of soap 

d water and lightens labor. 

Dish-washing is robbed of its terrors, 
and the most delicate hands will not be 
injured in the slightest. 

When washing dish-towels, add on table- 
spoonful of Borax to a pail of water, and 
boil fifteen minutes. It leaves the linen 





white and soft, with no injury to the fibre. 
To be sure of getting pure 
only the 20 Mule Team brand, 
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or letter to us simply say Mail Fortiouens * 

WOCDSTOCK TYPEWRITER 


CO., Bex 089, Woordsteck, 








School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W ise.) High School 


Goubtedly in a class by itself. Itis clean cut. direct 

and fulb of ed nd pupils 

Hie the outen of ponene ; & the public 

schools by a man who actuall 

et many . The book is le, prac 
al and elementary, at an 


in an 
eneral know! of Aeentary egricels ure. 
fuseiy iil containing fall age 
lates in color, and a e number of magnificent 
alftone illustrations and drawings ona high grade 
paper. 840 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth, Price Net, 6.90: 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315-321 Fourth Avenue. New York 
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alamazoo 1916 Catal 


Write Today —See New 
6 Styles and Prieas’ 


ey 


>4 9 ry ; 
ee [soe % ae tai .Ai ?— #0 in BooKS Mai r% E 


NEVER: in all our experience have we been able to offer satis great stove 
vahie for so. little: money... Our new_1916.catalog isa am 
veritable encyclopedia on stove and range buying. “Never wete we able 
to-crowd into one book such great. variety of styles—rich late designs— 
every one at a big saving in price—all backed by strongest quality 
guaranty ever written. Send for this book pigs 


Choose From 500 SYIES a iSizes- 
Ria Output Sets Our Sieoes for 1916 


300,000 satisfied Set AR owners recom: tike’ new after-many years’ use. All will unite 
mend the Kalamazoo factory-to-you plan— in saying that they were satisfied and more. 
low wholesale price, cash or easy payments Accept this announcement as your chance 
30 days’ trial—a year’s test—$100,000 to test the Kalamazoo offer. Do it today 
bank bond guaranty. by sending for our new catalog and new 
Our strongest advertisement is the advice 16. souvenir. ‘‘ Recipes in Rhyme’’—both 
any Kalamazoo owner can giveyou. Letus books free—whether you order now or later. 
Fretgut an@g refer you tooneor more nearyou. All will By the way, ‘Recipes in Rhyme’’ is un- for the price of astove 
Snip 24 Hours tell you that they saved money. Somewill like any other book ever printed. Immense-  —about as easy to in- 
tell you that they saved $25 to $30—others__ly valuable to every housewife—doubly in- sg Em | Eg 
P will tell how they saved fuel—more will teresting because of catchy, unforgetable ce Book. 
Mail Coupon or Postal tell of the unequaled quality of Kalama- rhymes, Wrile your name in the 
Today. for 1916 Catalog zoo heaters and ranges... And still more coupon and mail it today. 
Recipes in Rhyme FREE will tell you how their stove or range looks Ask for Catalog Ne. 100 
2 roe ome ee ee Same © ae 6 oe © oe oS oe 
" Malamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazco, Mich. Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send Catalog marked below and “Recipes in Rhyme” FREE. x 


Fake This AH Metal White Enameled 
a Hitchen Kabinet on 30 Days" Trial 


Save work, time and miles of st A place for exorvtbiog, 
Easy sliding drawers. Vermin proof—cannot warp, crack or split. 
60 ce cesestecce se ecce ad to clean—fine crystal t free wita each 
Write for Free Kitchen Lobia Boke 


eee A Kalamazoo 


Bichey Fgtinsts ena Tebies () 
3 ae Direct to You 








